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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 

OK THK 

STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES, 



A PART OF liBERAL EDUCATION. 



Thb Holy Scriptures are, and of right ought to 
be considered, the only safe and proper basis of a 
Christian education — an education in the populai", 
as well as the true sense, Kberal It is not at all 
the design of this Essay to depreciate the import- 
ance of a critical, thorough, and long-continued 
study of the Greek and Roman classics, or of the 
scientific or metaphysical parts of a university edu- 
cation. I have elsewhere observed, and still enter- 
tain a profound conviction of the justness of the 
position, in whatever manner it may be expressed, 
that the great principles of solid education founded 
in true philosophy, and corroborated by all expe- 
rience» ought to be retained. A disposition to dis- 
regard the old landmarks, and to set aside the results 
of the experience of the well-judging and powerful 
minds that have gone before us in the work of edu- 
cation, is indicative of empiricism, rather than of 
sound wisdom and discretion. It should not, how- 
ever, be concealed from us, tliat we are in some 
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slight danger of perpetuatiag errors which have 
been gradually superinduced upon the system of 
liberal education at first introduced into this coun- 
try. In some of our oldest literary institutions, the 
Bible had, at the first, a commanding place as a 
sacred classic ; and the Hebrew language, nearly 
the position which ought to be allowed to it, in 
every college and university. 

The modifications which our courses of colle- 
giate study have gradually undergone, manifest but 
too clearly that men of secular views and irreligious 
spirit have been " wiser in their generation than 
the children of light." In the exercise of their in- 
fluence, it has been but natural that they should push 
the Bible by degrees from the high place assigned to 
it by our Christian fathers. Various circumstances 
have concurred to further this effort, and to pro- 
duce results which are certainly worthy of attention 
in a country still so new as ours — a country in which 
the great work of education is to employ so many of 
our most highly gifted and richly cultivated minds. 
These causes it is scarcely necessary to notice 
here in detail. One, however, which will not for a 
long period, at least, cease to operate, it may be 
important to notice in a passing remark, viz. the 
influence of those students who enter our colleges 
and universities without a spiritual sense of reli- 
gion — not to speak of those who entertain a spe- 
cies of unfledged scepticism, referable partly to the 
unbelief of the natural heart, and partly to the 
influence of vicious companionship in many of our 
preparatory schools and academies. This cause. 
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presenting, as it obviously does, a practical difficulty 
in sustaining a course of sacred exeg^is in our 
colleges, has no doubt operated powerfully in pro- 
ducing that gradual modification of the course of 
liberal study, which assigned to the Holy Scriptures 
so high a place in our earlier institutions. 

There are, moreover, several popular objections 
to the introduction of the Scriptures as a collie 
text-book, which deserve consideration. 

It is urged that our youth are not sent to college 
to be taught theology — that in the present state of 
education in this country, the course of sacred ex^ 
gesis, with whatever else is understood to belong 
to divinity, is assigned to our theological s^nina- 
ries, and is to be considered as appropriate only to 
those students who have the Christian ministry in 
view. 

Who has not often listened to the changes rung 
upon this feeble objection, and who does not see its 
absurdity 1 — A youth is designed by his parent for 
the legal profession — ^he therefore needs no acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures ! which embody the 
elementary principles of all legal science. An ac* 
complished lawyer should be profoundly acquainted 
with human nature and with the history of the hu- 
naan mind — but he surely needs no particular 
acquaintance with the Bible, the only perfect trea- 
tise upon human nature, and the only authentic 
history of the earlier developments of the human 
mind I A lawyer should be famiUar with every 
system of jurisprudence — ^but the study of the He- 

brew commonwealth belongs appropriately to the 

2* 
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course of the theological seminaries9--the Mosaic 
institutes are embraced in the divinity course; — 
hence the student who is designed for the bar or 
the forum may remain ignorant of these systems 
of government and law which were delivered under 
the sanctions of the almighty Lawgiver! A civilian 
or lawyer needs to be acquainted with the purest 
systems of morality,— but while engaged in the fun- 
damental part of his education, when if ever, his 
views ought to be settled upon a right basis, he 
may wholly neglect the divine ethics of the moral 
law, and the perfect commentary of Jesus Christ 
upon it I In a word, he needs to be a CHRiSTiAfr,— 
but he may spend .the whole period of his under- 
graduate course, while his character is forming, 
and his education is ripening both for time and 
eternity, in fortifying his prejudices against the 
truth as it is in Jesus, forming his taste upon the 
model of the heathen classics alone — ^worshipping 
in the Parthenon or the Pantheon, listening to the 
oracle of Delphi or Dodona, while he is allowed to 
neglect, if not contemn, the Holy Oracles of God, 
and profane the worship of Jehovah. The under- 
graduate course is not indeed a course of theology, 
strictly speaking; but, as constituting the basis of a 
professional education, whether for the law, or 
medicine, or divinity, it must be considered as 
entirely defective if it does not embrace faithful and 
able instruction in the Holy Scriptures; in other 
words, if the Bible, as a sacred classic^ does not 
occupy a prominent place from the beginning to 
the end of it. 
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It is objected that this course, instead of elevating 
the Bible in the view of students, brings it down 
from its appropriate eminence ; and, by subjecting 
its sublime revelations to secular and profane criti- 
cism, divests it of its sacredness. 

The history of mind in Germany, in connexion 
with biblical exegesis, is often adduced in support 
of this position. In the Gymnasia and the Universi- 
ties of Germany, biblical, and classical, literature 
are considered equally essential to a complete 
course of study. The history of Moses is read in 
connexion with that of Herodotus ; the genius of 
Isaiah excites as much admiration as that of Homer, 
and the philosophy of Paul is the object of asr eager 
and as learned curiosity as that of Plato or Aristotle.* 
Now it is frequently argued, that while there are 
manifest advantages in such a course, the evils 
incident to it more than counterbalance them — and 
that these evils are strikingly manifest in the present 
state of theological learning in Germany, and the 
prevalence of popular scepticism in that country. 

It is proper to observe that the prevalence of a 
sceptical spirit among the people, and of neology 
in the schools of Germany, is generally overrated 
among us. Instances are not wanting in the Gym- 
nasia and the Universities of that country, from 
which may be drawn just such illustrations of the 
value of the study of the Scriptures as a part of 
liberal education, as we wish to see exhibited in 
our own colleges. Still it is fair to admit that, in 
« ii 1 1 I. ■ ■ I I I I. I ■ I .. 1 1 ■ , III* 

♦ Professor Stowe. 
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others, a spirit of profane literary criticism prevails, 
degrading the Scriptures from their appropriate 
rank. It is also fair to admit that if the Bible be 
studied in such a spirit by our youth, and if the 
prelections of our professors encourage that spirit, 
such consequences may be expected everywhere 
,to follow. But who that deserves to occupy a chair 
of philology in a Christian college of this country 
and in this century, will speak to his class of the 
mere literary merits of an Isaiah, a David, an Ha- 
bakkuk, as he would discuss the beauties of the 
Iliad or the Odyssey? What professor would criti- 
cise the " Genesis" of the inspired historian as he 
would the "Creation" of Ovidf or conduct a reci- 
tation on the ethics of the discourse-of Jesus on the 
Mount, as if the teaching of the Son of God were 
upon the same level with the "Ethica Magna" 
of Aristotle, or the still more defective system of 
Seneca 1 Who would bring down the sublime phi- 
losophy of a Paul, speaking as he was moved by 
the spirit of God, to a level with the dialectics of 
the Stagyrite— or speak of the immortality brought 
to light in the Gospel, as he would of the compara- 
tively crude speculations of the *• Phaedo" of Plato? 
No: the Bible must be studied as a Sacred Classic. 
Those who attempt to teach its inspired lessons in 
the college lecture and recitation room, must be 
first themselves taught of God — profoundly versed 
in sacred Kterature — as familiar with the scenery 
of Palestine as of Greece — as thoroughly acquainted 
with the eastern as the western mind — and capable 
of bringing the Holy Scriptures before their classes 
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in such a manner as to show them not only that 
they embody and embalm the elements of a univer- 
sal literature, but that they are in truth the inspired 
word of God, the authoritative "Document of 
Faith ;"— that they constitute not only an original, 
pure and inexhaustible fountain of thought — a safe 
and unerring standard of taste, but that they teach, 
also, whatever a Christian student " cfught to know 
and believe to his souts health.*^^ 

The highest eiForts of Grecian and Roman intel- 
lect should be made familiar — the languages in 
which they are embodied should be critically and 
thoroughly mastered ; and this can never be done 
but by a patient and long-continued study of them;— 
but all this should be effected, or at least attempted, 
in connexion and contrast with the Holy Scriptures 
in their originals, studied and recited with every 
help in the way of faithful exegesis, which an ac- 
complished professor would use with a favourite 
classic author embraced in his course. Let the 
** Archtsobgj/^ and " Commontmaltii" of Jahn be as 
familiar to the student of the Hebrew Bible as the 
*• Antiquities^* of Potter, — ^the best treatises on the 
geography of the Holy Land as thoroughly read 
as the " Classic Geography** of Butler. Let the 
student be conducted from the Peneus to the brook 
Cedron, from the passes of the Rubicon to the Red 
Sea, from Thermopylae to the valley of Ajalon, 
from the vale of Arno and Tempo to the hallowed 
shades of Patmos, and the Mount of Transfigura- 

* Office of Christian Baptism, Book of Common Prayer. 
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tion, and the f* Hill Calvary." — ^We anticipate that 
it will be said^all this does well upon paper! Let 
our professedly Christian colleges fill their chairs 
with scholars of the spirit and ripeness of Carsten 
Niebuhr^of Rheinhard and Burkhardt, of Tholuck 
andHengstenberg, and we shall see it dQ well in 
reality. Why should it be conceded that a higher 
grade of talent, more profound and various erudi- 
tion, habits of closer and severer study, a deeper 
spirit of piety and zeal for the oracles of God, are 
demanded in any chair of a theological seminary, 
than in the same professorship of a Christian col- 
lege ? It is a mistake. Let the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament be read as they 
ought to be, during the undergraduate course — ^let 
the various sources of illustration which are open 
to every thorough biblical scholar, be brought fully 
before our classes, and every investigation of the 
sacred text be conducted in the spirit of a Christian 
institution, and the Bible, so far from being brought 
down from its appropriate eminence in the view 
of the student, (as the objection under consideration 
supposes,) will elevate and UberaUze his mind, while 
it maintains a commanding position above the 
highest efforts of human genius. 

Another objection to the study of the Scriptures 
in their originals, as a part of liberal education, is 
often urged, viz. that it abridges the classical part 
of the course by substituting the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, and the Hebraic Greek of the New, for 
the classic authors. 
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There is some show of reason in this objection^ 
but, as I conceive, very little real force. 

The classical part of the course should not be 
abridged-^neither ought the scientific, or the meta- 
physical, or the rhetorical. Let our colleges, which 
have the power of controlling pubKc sentiment in 
regand to the standard of required attainment for 
admission, raise that standard. Let them require 
for admission to the freshman class, a more critical 
and more extensive reading in the Latin and Greek 
classics — a thorough knowledge of algebra and of 
a compendium of sacred history (and sacred geog- 
raphy at least ; and abundant room will be left for 
the Hebrew and such critical study of the Hebraic 
Greek of the Gospels and Epistles, as may be ne- 
cessary in connexion with what properly belongs 
to exegesis. 

Let the mistaken idea sometimes entertained of 
studying the Greek of the New Testament and of 
the Septuagint for the sake of acquiring the Greek 
languagef be, as it ought to be, exploded. No one 
at all acquainted with philological pursuits, will for 
a moment pretend that the pure classic Greek can 
be learned from the version of the LXX. or from 
the New Testament. But when the Hebrew ori- 
ginals of the Old Testament shall be allowed their 
proper place in the sophomore or junior year, let 
the Septuagint only be used in connexion with it, 
as a ripe scholar would use the Latin of the Vul- 
gate, or the German of Luther. And in the parts 
of the New Testament embraced, let the attention 
of the student be devoted mainly to the subject- 
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matter of the sacred writers, noticing the Hebraic 
construction and the idiomatic peculiarities referable 
to the mental habits and language of the Jews, as 
manifested in the several parts of the New Testa- 
ment, with the same care which we should use in 
pointing out the peculiarities of the Attic, or Ionic, 
or Doric, or iEolic dialects in the Greek classic 
authors. Let the student distinctly understand that 
another and higher object in his education is con- 
templated by the course of study assigned in the 
apostolic writings and the Evangelists, than mere 
verbal criticism ; and that in the acquisition of the 
classic Greek, the great masters in that language 
alone are to be studied. 

As to the acquisition of the Hebrew, with the 
facilities now offered to the student, the time re- 
quired, and the real difficulties attending it, are 
greatly overrated. It is far more simple in its 
syntax and construction than either the Latin or 
Greek. With the zeal and interest not unfrequently 
manifested by our classes in the study of the lan- 
guages, the Hebrew may be acquired in less time 
than the German, and in little more than is neces- 
sary for a fluent reading of the French. The vowel 
system, though at first presenting embarrassing 
difficulties, becomes, after a short time, familiar 
to the diligent and persevering student. Let the 
Hebrew be introduced in the sophomore or ju- 
nior class, with every faciKty for the critical study 
of it; let the student understand at the outset that 
the inspired treasures of this language, together 
with the Latin and Greek authors, present to him 
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the '' only complete history of the human mind in 
its cultivated state, from the first dawnings of its 
powers in the infancy of the world to the full vigour 
of its manhood, and in the two great and only cha- 
racteristic developments ^vhich it has yet made— 
the oriental and occidental" Let each student be 
made familiar with the peculiar claims which the 
Hebrew language has upon him as a Christian 
scholar — let him clearly understand that it is the 
repository of the oldest and richest literature, of the 
most sublime productions, and of the purest and 
only just ideas of God and religion of the ancient 
world. No Christian student, under proper instruc* 
tion, can remain indifferent to ''the language in 
which Moses wrote, in which Isaiah breathed the 
eloquence of heaven, and through which the soul 
of David poured forth itself to God." And no stu- 
dent who has read the Roman and Greek authors 
which ought to be embraced in the studies prepara- 
tory to college, and in the freshman and sophomore 
years, or the freshman alone, with such parts of the 
scientific course as are usually embraced, will fail 
to bring to the study of the Hebrew Scriptures such 
mental habits and acquisitions, as will enable him 
to enter with pleasure and profit upon them. And 
it is confidently believed, that no faithful student 
will graduate with a less accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the pagan classics. He will, oa the 
other hand, possess a much juster estimate of them, 
and a far more perfect view of the history of the 
human mind. 

We are believers in the general advancement of 

3 
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Christianity ; and we know not how a pure Chris- 
tianity can extensively prevail, and exert its legiti- 
mate influence upon the human mind and heart, 
without thoroughly christianizing our systems of 
education. Let not the remark be misunderstood. 
We do not mean to say, that our present systems 
of education, because they have so jnuch to do 
with the pagan element, are necessarily antichris- 
tian. No : we are by no means certain that some 
of the great masters of classic antiquity will not 
find a place in the schools of millennial times. But 
if so, who doubts that they will be studied in a 
manner altogether subordinate to the commanding 
claims of revelation — ^that they will be held up as 
feeble lights before the great luminary of truth — 
the Bible 7 

As the spirit of a purer age advaiices, and as the 
seats of human science become hallow^ed by Chris- 
tian piety, the Scriptures will gradually, it cannot 
be doubted, be elevated to their appropriate place 
in the liberal education of immortal minds. 

C. C. 

Brbrtol Colubgb, October] 1835. 
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SxxTXBir hundred and fifty-six years after the crea- 
tion of the first parents of the humaa race, the disregard 
of man to the authority of his Maker, involved the earth 
in ruin. The Creator resolved to destroy an important 
part of that workmanship which, as it came forth from 
his hand, he had pronounced "all very good." The 
cry of man's wickedness had gone up to heaven, and 
Grod conceived it necessary to assert the authority of his 
law. " The windows of heaven were opened, and the 
fountains of the great deep hroken up." The waters 
which, at the creation, had invested the entire globe, and 
which had been gathered together in one place, were 
.DOW brought back again upon the dry land. 

The earth became again *' without form and void." 
All, save one little family, highly favoured of heaven, 
and the animals with them in an ark, — all wherein was 
the breath of life upon the dry land, perished. The 
earth was one universal scene of waters. Such is, very 
briefly, the account given us by an inspired historian. 
That author, who, under the influence of the divine 
spirit, taught the chosen seed how, in the beginning, the 
heavens and earth rose out of chaos, also taught how 
the earth and its inhabitants perished by the anger of 
Jehovah. He also taught how, the purpose of Jehovah 
being accomplished, the earth was restored and reno- 
vated, again to be the abode of man. Such an event in 
the history of our race and of our abode, it would seem. 
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must be a matter of intense interest. The creation of 
the world and of man, the fall of man, the universal 
deluge, and the life, death and resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, are the greatest subjects of history. No 
other events of a nature so universal, are recorded upon 
its pages. They concern the interest of every human 
being. They are events which illustrate not the relation 
of man with man, but that of man with his Maker. The 
history of the creation shows man his duty and his dig- 
nity, by pointing him to his origin. The history of the 
fall teaches him what it is to be a moral agent, and 
serves to account for the state of sin and misery in 
which he now finds himself. The history of Jesus 
Christ explains the method by which he may regain 
that divine image in which he was created, and be 
restored to the bliss of a more than earthly paradise. 

The history of the deluge, though it yields in interest 
and moment to some of the others just mentioned, still 
subserves the most important purposes. It illustrates 
the nature of God's moral government. It shows the 
importance which he attached to his law. It exhibits 
his regard and favour towards the good. It is a great 
moral example, which cannot be too deeply impressed 
upon the mind. It affords a remarkable instance in 
Noah of the power and the happy results of the righteous- 
ness' which is by faith. Such is its tendency in a moral 
view. But as matter of science, it is also worthy of 
regard. We extend our inquiries to the nature and con- 
dition of other worlds. It affords great satisfaction and 
delight to study the luminaries of the heavens. Even 
those brilliant points, the remotest of all objects which 
the eye beholds, the fixed stars, attract our attention and 
regard. We amuse ourselves with wondering what may 
be the constitution of the stars and planets, whether or 
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not they be fitted up, like our earth, with skies, and air, 
and sea, and land — ^with lakes and rivers, mountains 
and valleys. What race of beings inhabit them — whe- 
ther like ourselves, or whether, untainted by sin, they 
retain unbroken their allegiance to their Maker, and 
resemble in character and purity their own bright 
abodes, — ^these are thoughts which, as we look up to 
the heavens, not unfrequently occur to our minds. Shall 
we then regard with apathy and indifference the history 
of a great revolution in our own planet, especially since 
it was an event which a£^ed so essentially our common 
race ? This history, too, claims to be of divine authen- 
ticity. It professes, to be written under the inspiration 
of God. It has been assailed by those who deny its 
divine inspiration. They allege that it contains things 
incredible, impossible, absurd. They call it fable, fiction, 
but not history. These charges, whether well or ill- 
founded, must be examined, if you would have a belief 
which is intelligent, constant and unwavering. Let the 
history of the deluge be shown to be incredible^ and eur 
confidence in the Bible, as an inspired book, is gone. 
Take away a part so important, and the others fall 
with it. 

Happily, it admits of being satisfactorily explained, 
and is better supported by external evidence than per- 
haps any other event of history. Universal tradition, 
heathen mythology, and the structure and contents of 
the earth itself, all conspire to afibrd the most abundant 
testimony in its favour. To explain this history, and to 
exhibit this testimony in an orderly, compact and intel- 
ligible form, has been my object in this little work, 
which I now commend, reader, to your attentive con- 
sideration. Though your own belief may be firmly 
established in the divine origin of the Scriptures, and 

3* 
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upon other evidence, still it lyiay be grateful to your 
feelings to find arguments accumulated upon arguments, 
so that on whichsoever side you turn, you will find " God 
has not left himself without witness." It will subserve 
the cause of truth, that, in regard to a matter of such 
moment as any of the great events of sacred history, 
you be armed at all points — that you be clothed in pano- 
ply complete. By an attentive examination of the subject 
treated of in this book, you will feel your own intelligent 
regard for the sacred volume increased ; you will be 
able to silence doubts and cavils ; you will acquire some 
new views of science ; and it is to be hoped that the 
great end of all your science and knowledge, your high 
moral interest, will be promoted. I have aimed at utility ; 
the nature of the subject, if nothing else, is such as to 
exclude much originality. That such my aim be ac- 
complished, is my fervent wish. Should it be realized, 
it will satisfy my highest expectations. 

With these remarks upon the character, plan and 
design of the work, I commit it to the hands of such as 
may be disposed to give it a perusal. 

The Author. 
Hab^fokd, Jan^ 1835. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The introduction of sin prepared the way for a 
wide division in the human family, which extended 
more and more, as the fatal poison spread, and de- 
veloped its malignant power. The line of distinc- 
ticHi between the two great classes of men, was 
early drawn. The worshippers of Jehovah, un- 
doubtedly, soon felt the mutual attractions of a 
kindred taste. The necessity of union against the 
influence of those whose object was to obliterate 
from the qarth the knowledge of the Creator, was 
a most natural sentiment. Perhaps, too, they we^e 
accustomed to celebrate their religious rites, and to 
appear before the Lord with their offerings, around 
one common altar. The apprehension of danger, 
or the actual experionce of obloquy and persecu- 
tion, would inculcate still more the necessity of 
union. Here, then, were the elements of a religious 
society or church. Still, however, one thing would 
be wanting to complete the bond ; a thing of great 
and mysterious power over, the human mind — ^the 
influence of a distinctive and common name. This, 
whether it was given them directly by the voice 
of Jehovah, tauntingly throvni upon them by their 
enemies, or assumed bv themselves, the very natur*^ 
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of thie circumstances suggested. At the/expiration 
of a little more than two centuries from the first 
creation of the human race, says the sacred record, 
with the brevity of its apparently traditionary cha- 
racter; '* men began to be called by the name of 
the Lord."* That is, most probably, they were 
distinguished by the appellation of People or Sons 
of God. What name so appropriate ? What could 
express like this all the circumstances of their 
union? Denoting, as it did, their relationship to 
each other in the faith and worship of their common 
Lord, it must have had a talismanic power to bind 
their hearts together. Then that pillar and ground 
of the truth, the Church, was cemented by the con- 
solidating efficacy of such a name. 

So, under the Christian dispensation, the followers 
of the Saviour were at first designated by the hum- 
ble name of disciples or learners. This for a time 
answered every purpose; but when, after their 
Lord and Master had gone up to heaven, they 
began to be more numerous, and to spread abroad, 
then there was need of some appellation which 
should suggest at once to the mind their relation- 
ship to their ascended Redeemer, and serve to dis- 
tinguish them as a class of men from all others. It 
was no matter whether assumed by themselves 
voluntarily, or given them by their enemies; it was 
designed in the providence of God to answer the 
same end; and this end it has answered most 
effectually. Who does not perceive the fitness of 
the appellation 1 Who does not perceive the influ- 
ence which it was calculated to exert ? What sig- 
nificance and power dwell in the name of Christian ! 
Such a name they received. " The disciples were 
first called Christians at Antioch." 



* Gen. iv. 26. This differs from our common version : see 
^^isenmuUer, Scholia in Genesin. 
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Let us for a moment obsqrve an analogy found- 
ed, indeed, in nature, but one in which the warm 
imagination of the orientals especially delights, and 
we shall be prepared to understand the force and 
the beauty of the opening words of our history. I 
allude to their frequent use of a figure founded in 
an analogy to the natural relationship of parent 
and child, even where this analogy can be but 
faintly traced, and not at all, without the aid of a 
glowing imagination. The echo which responds 
to the cry of the human voice, is beautifully called, 
in the language of Hebrew poetry, " the davghUr 
of the voice." The simple ideas of origin and of 
resemblance are enough to suggest the figure. 

We will take another instance. It is one fur- 
nished us by the sublime and fervid genius of the 
writer of the Book of Job. " Then the Lord an- 
swered Job out of the whirlwind, and said. Who 
is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge 7 Gird up now thy loins like a man ; 
for I will demand of thee, and answer thou me. 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou know- 
esil or who hath stretched the line upon it? Where- 
upon are the foundations thereof fastened? or who 
laid the corner-stone thereof? When the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?" Where wast thou, when at the laying 
of the comer-stone of this magnificent edifice the 
earth, the morning stars united in a rejoicing sym- 
phony, and the whole intelligent universe raised an 
exulting shout of joy at this new exercise of the 
creative energy of Jehovah? All the sons of God — 
all intelligent beings proceeding from Jehovah, and 
dependent on him as their common parent From 
this same tendency of the eastern mind, the city 
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of Jerusalem, lying amid th^ hills of Zion, and 
spreading out over their surface its beautiful ,edi- 
nces, the mountain affording as it were protection 
and support to the city, and the city reflecting its 
grace and beauty on the mountain, like the manly 
form of the father, with his comely daughter at his 
side, ' leaning on him for support, is styled in the 
language of Hebrew metaphor, the daughter of 
Zion, the beautiful daughter of Zion. That silvery 
orb of light which attends, as it were, on the foot- 
steps of the dawn, is in the poetical style of Scrip- 
ture denominated, by a like bold metaphor, the son 
of the morning Oh! Lucifer, son of the maming^ 
how art thou tallen from heaven ! is the language 
of its bold apostrophe to the personification of this 
beautiful star. But nothing suggests the metaphor 
more frequently than moral resemblance. Hence 
the frequent use of the expressions which occur in 
the Scriptures, sons of God, sons of Belial, children 
of the world, children of the light. I might proceed 
to multiply examples, but enough has been said to 
make it perfectly evident to the reader what is the 
meaning of the sacred writer, when in the first 
verse of the general 'deluge, he announces the fact 
of marriage alliances between the sons of God and 
the daughters of men,^ If this metaphor could be 

* The opinion is sometimes advanced, that these sons of 
God here alluded to, were male descendants of Seth the son 
of Adam, and that the daughters of men were females of the 
race of Cain; the former of whom were virtuous, and the lat- 
ter exceedingly corrupt There is something in favour of 
this opinion m the Bible. After speaking of the birth of Seth, 
who was regarded by his mother Eve as substituted in the 
place of Abel, and named by her with reference tp such a 
fiuct, and of the birth of Enos the son of Seth, it proceeds to 
say, " Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord." 
The genealogy of Adam*s descendants has hitherto made 
mention only of Cain and Abel, and of the descendants of 
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employed in reference to objects inanimate, and 
where none but the glowing genius of the east, or 
a mind of the most poetical cast, would have dis- 
covered the analogy, there certainly dm be no 
difficulty in understanding the expressions, '* sons 
of God," as denoting the true worshippers of Jeho- 
vah, and 'daughters of men," as designating females 
of a character estranged from him, and devoted to 
the fascinations and pleasures of tlie world. The 
reader needs not to be reminded that the usage of 
the Scriptures, in a great variety of instances, amply 
sustains this interpretation. 
• The first verse of the Sacred History of the Del- 
uge announces the fact which put, as it were, the 
finishing touch to the moral degeneracy of the age, 
determined the divine forbearance, caused the moni- 
tory voice of mercy to cease, and brought down 
upon the guilty world the overwhelming waters of 
the divine vengeance. Before this, corruption had 

Cain; Abel seems to have died without children. The words 
** then began men to call upon the name of the Lord,** are 
more correctly translated, *^ then began men to be called by 
the name of the Lord;'* that is, a distinction was made be- 
tween the pious and the impious, by some appellation, per- 
haps by the very words, " Sons of God." In c;ither case, the 
general sense must be, that a more pious and virtuous race 
now arose; and from the connexion in which the passage 
stands, we have some reason to infer that they were de- 
Bcendants of Seth. Jodephus says, '* Now this posterity of 
8eth continued to esteem God as the J^rd of the universe, 
and to have an entire regard to virtue, for seven generations.** 
Of the posterity of Cam he says ** Even while Adam was 
alive, the posteritv of Cain became exceeding wicked, every 
one successively dying after the other, more wicked than the 
former.'* Whence he derived this information, we do not 
know. Whether he drew it as an inference from the respec- 
tive characters of Cain and Seth, or whether i% was tradition, 
or what were his sources of information, is uncertain. Whe- 
ther there is any reference to the posterity of Cain and Setb 
or not, afSsctB not the interpretation which I have given. 
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attained a fearful height; but while the sons of God 
remained distinct, and shunned alliances \^ith the 
world, there was hope yet remaining. When oow 
they yielded to the charms of personal beauty, and 
suffered the fascinations of sense to gain ascenden- 
cy over the sober convictions of duty to their 
Maker, the case grew desperate. The very light 
was about to be extinguished, the salt to lose its 
savour.. Then the corruption of the flesh assumed 
an aspect of incurable malignity. The sweUing tide 
of moral depravity, as all obstacles to its progress 
were removed by the union of the church and of 
the world, would roll its desolating waves o^r the 
entire earth, obliterate every vestiee of the know- 
ledge of the true God, undermine the very founda- 
tions of social existence, and ultimately leave the 
world a waste, without one vital germ destined to 
reinvest it with moral bloom and verdure. We can- 
not here avoid a passing allusion to that fearful 
experiment of living without God, made by a single 
nation in the present age, the recollection and the 
history of whose results will long remain an aston- 
ishment, and a horror, as well as an impressive and 
salutary lesson to the world.— It was at this fearful 
crisis in the annals of the antediluvian times, that 
God, who had rich designs of mercy yet to be dis- 
played in behalf of this fallen world, interposed to 
prevent the utter extinction of human society by 
the natural and unrestrained workings of the human 
heart, and at the same time to give to his whole 
moral empire a most impressive comment upon the 
character of his administration. 

The sacred historian, after announcing the fact 
of these alliances between the " sons of God," and 
the " daughters of men," passes, hy a sudden transi- 
tion, to the counsels of Heaven ; and introduces Je- 
Jiovah declaring in his own person and in his own 
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words, the resolution which this event had induced 
him to adopt Its bearing is immediately discerned 
by the aU«>8^ein^ mind, and in view of its inevitable 
consequences his purpose is formed : *' And the Lord 
said, My Spirit snail not always strive with man; 
he 4s so devoted to the flesh." The voice of moral 
suasion, whichv I have so long addressed to him, 
shall at length cease; it is vain to speak to his 
conscience ; the language of reproof, of admonition, 
of remonstrance will fall upon his ear an empty 
sound ; all attempts to win him back to his Maker 
will be fruitless ; such mastery over him has the 
dominion of the flesh. Sensual pleasure has fastened 
upon his soul with such a resistless spell, and has 
shed such an intoxicating influence upon his whole 
moral nature, that he is, as it were, bound to her 
throne by an adamantine chain. 

I will cause the voice of mercy to cease, and 
will raise the arm of justice. Yet I will show the 
riches of my long-sufiering goodness; all its re* 
sources shall first be exhausted upon man. I will 
grant him a respite of one hundred and twenty 
years. This period longer, shall my Spirit strive 
with him : it may be, he will listen to its entreatieff, 
shake ofi* the chain with which he is bound, and 
come forth from the bondage and darkness of sen<»^ 
sual pleasure, to the Ught and liberty of spiritual 
Ufe. 

What more probable than this history 1 The 
world was in the period of its infancy. Let us go 
back for a moment in imagination, and jKicture to 
ourselves the antediluvian condition of society. 
The career of human life, now, finiriied ere it is 
hardly yet begun, was then lengthened out to the 
extent of almost a thousand years. The very ele» 
ments of the most common arts, the simplest notions 
of science, were to be acquired. How could they 

4 
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have been acquired in the little space now allbtted 
to naan's earthly existence? A long series of ob- 
servationSf and of tentative processes, must have 
been necessary to bring any science, or any art, to 
a state in wmch it could be relinquished by one, 
assunied by another, and carried onwards toward 

Grfection. The di^rence between a child which 
s neither instruction nor example for its guidance, 
and those who have the recorded examples and 
instruction of thousands of years, is immeasurable. 
It has been aptly remarked, that each succeeding 

generation stands upon the shoulders of the former, 
ut to justify the remark, these shoulders must- have 
first attained that amplitude and strength which are 
requisite to sustain the weight destined to be placed 
upon theno. The longevity of the antediluvians is 
by this consideration stripped of the fabulous char- 
acter with which it has sometimes been considered 
as invested. There was a moral cause for it. 
While,however,it was favourable to the advance- 
ment o( the sconces, and of the arts, it afforded to 
the «nful germ pf human nature the fullest oppor- 
tunities for development. It gave it ample time to 
rise from the smallest beginnings of seminal vitality, 
into the sturdy trunk, shooting its branches up with 
a daring loftiness to the skies, and striking its roots 
downwards fiimly and deeply into the bovvels of 
the earth. 

Its fatal vigour throughout the long period of its 
growth, was scarcely retarded or impaired by the 
unfriendlf atmosphere of disease and death. What 
obduracy in the practice, would the heart, what 
sagacity in the conception, would the mind, and 
what skin and daring in the execution of evil, would 
the hand, acquire ! Shall we allow undue license 
to the imagination, if we suppo^, that the antedilu- 
viaiifi;, though surrounded by sufficient incentives to 
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good, and without excuse for refusing to love, adore 
and serve their Creator, had not as yet the lessons 
of restraining fear, inculcated in the history of di- 
vine providence, very fully impressed upon them t 
Man was as yet, perhaps, comparatively inexperi- 
enced in the bitter consequences of defection from 
his Creator and his Sovereign. Perftaps the voice 
of history, speaking in examples of terror and of 
admonition, had been as yet scarcely heard. True, 
the transgression of Adam had banished him from 
Paradise ; cherubim, and a flaming sword, which 
turned every way, guarding with unceasing vigi- 
lance the entrance to that celestial garden of life, 
and happiness, and beauty, announced to them the 
irreparable consequences of disobedience to Jeho- 
vah ; Cain had gone forth from the presence of the 
Lord, a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth, which 
henceforth refused to yield hjm of her strength ; 
yet in comparison with the rich annals of the divine 
administration of the world, which we have for our 
instruction and our warning, theirs must have been 
but meagre and imperfect. The ruins of a deluged 
world, the early story of the patriarchs, the records 
of the Jewish nation, with the abundant illustrations 
which they afford of the ways of God to man, the 
united voice of universal history, sacred and pro- 
fane, for a long series of ages, the resplendent light, 
the life and immortality of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the astonishing miracle of the divine nature 
manifested in the human form, all these, had they 
existed then, as they do now, it would seem that 
their influence could not have been other than to 
mitigate the degenerate character of the age. 

Most probably, the laws and institutions of civil 
society had not obtained any considerable degree 
of perfection. They are a plant of tardy growth. 
We have some intimations on this point in the 
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cred sketch of the antediluvian, times. What gave 
such bitterness to the punishment of Cain, and ren- 
dered it greater than he could bear, was the appre- 
hension of danger from private indignation or re- 
sentment To allay this fear, and to prevent the 
occurrence of the dreaded deed, seven-fold venge- 
ance from Jehovah was denounced against him 
who should commit it We find it intimated at the 
distance of five generations more, that a similar 
state of societv still existed. Thus, Lamech con- 
soles his wives who might be trembling under an 
apprehension for his saiety,like that of Cain: 

^ Ye wives of Lamech, hear my voice, 
And Iiearken to ray speech. 
I slew a man who wounded me, 
A youth who smote me with a blow. 
If Cain shall be seven times avenged, 
Then Lamech seventy times seven." 

If Cain, who slew his brother unprovoked, was 
protected by the denunciation of seven-fold venge- 
ance, then Lamech, who slew a man in self-de- 
fence, shall receive seventy times seven-fold pro- 
tection. 

Reflect upon the progress of society, and consider 
the obstacles to advancement which exist in its in- 
cipient stages, and you will easily apprehend the 
character of those early times. 

In accordance with what I have suggested in 
regard to the absence of civil restraint, is the inci- 
dent of the giants. Their mere name in the He- 
brew expresses as by one graphic stroke their en- 
tire character. They are denominated "Fallers 
upon," " Invaders."* The dominion of the flesh 

* Our word giant implies prodigious stature. The He- 
brew word thus translated, does not necessarily imply it 
That these giants were men of great physical strength and 
size, is probable. That they were a superhuman race, we 
•have no reason for believing. 
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reigned io them without control. They regarded 
neither the sacred rights, with which nature has 
invested the human person, nor the rights of private 

Property which social convenience has established* 
'hey neither feared God nor regarded man* The 
offspring of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men, imitated their example. The result, in antici- 
pation of which, God had resolved to cease from 
using means to reclaim the race, came to pass. 
Such a result was in perfect accordance with na-* 
ture. The whole course of subsequent experience 
confirms the assertic^. These children became 
" mighty men, which were of old, men of renown." 
They were distinguished heroes of the ancient 
world. Here too we fall upon an incident, which, 
while it has the air of truth, serves to describe still 
more fully the character of the times. It was . the 
era of the predominance of the physical, over the 
intellectual and moral constitution of man. 

As the infancy of the individual, so the infancy 
of society is the period in which human life seems 
to consist in the perceptions of the senses, and 
in physical action. It is the age of the body. 
The powers of reflection,,of judgment, of* reasoning, 
of moral perception, though t)iey early exist in a 
greater or a less degree, are held in low esteem, 
and have but little sway. The poetry which de- 
scribes primitive times, and the histories of the ear- 
liest ages of all nations, fabulous though th^ be in 
many of their details, still, founded on general 
grounds of truth, are full of illustrations of this 
point. They celebrate the achievements of the hand 
and arm. Their theme is physical excellence. 
They speak of conflicts of heroes with monsters 
and with Gods — of giant statures-r—of feats of Her- 
culean strength — of mountains, piled on m6untains 
by mortal hands — of the attempts of mortals to 

4* 
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scale the heavens, and to dethrone the Gods them- 
selves. Fables in their incidents, they are, notwith- 
standing, the voice of the remotest antiquity, the 
expression of the character of the earliest ages. 

But to resume our narrative : with these consid- 
erations before us, with reference to the condition 
of society in the old world, we are prepared to 
comprehend the import of the sacred writer, when 
he declares in the most emphatic terms the universal 
corruption of mankind. The crisis anticipated, had 
now arrived. What God had foreseen, he is now 
represented as beholding. The light of the Church 
had now ceased to shine. Its preserving savour was 
now gone. The cup of human depravity was full. 
"The wickedness of man was great on the earth, 
every imagination of the thoughts of man's heart 
was only evil continually." "The earth also was 
corrupt before God." in the sight of God, the 
moral constitution of the whole human race had 
lost every principle of soundness and vitality. It 
had become a mass of corruption and putridity : 
" and the earth was filled with violence." The gi- 
ants, the invaders, and the mighty men prevailed. 
" And God looked iq^on the eartn, and behold it was 
corrupt ; for all flesh had corrupted its way upofa 
the earth." 



CHAPTER 11. 

1^ the preceding chapter, I endeavoured to de- 
velop the spirit of the sacred history of the iante- 
diluvian degeneracy. This history seems to be 
composed of brief annals or of traditionary frag- 
ments; but they are such that they exhibit the great 
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outlines of the subject They present us with the 
features of a picture, which we can in a good mea^ 
sure fill up for ourselves. For the features indicate 
the general character of the finishing. Like the 
ancient monuments of art, spared by the hand of 
time, through many ages, to tell th^ story of their 
builders, the several particulars recorded here, — 
human longevity, the infancy of the world, the story 
of Cain and of Lamech, the distinctive name early 
given to the worshippers of Jehovah, the union of 
the pious and the impious, with its consequences, 
the giants or invaders, the mighty men, the corrup- 
tion, the violence, — all serve to portray the charac- 
ter of the antediluvian age. They show it to have 
been the era of the dominion of the physical man. 
These particulars are but brief incidents in the 
history : but they are incidents of such a kind, that, 
like the hieroglyphic emblems of antiquity, though 
single pictures to the eye, every one of them speaks 
pages to the mind. 

But the time had now come, when, in the provi- 
dence of God, to be thus carnally-minded was to 
bring forth death. " It repented the Lord that he 
had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at 
his heart And the Lord said, I will destroy man 
whom I have created, from the face of the earth ; 
both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the 
fowls of the air : for it repenteth me that I have 
made them.'' How changed was man from that 
image of his Maker in which he came forth from 
his creating hand ! Those lineaments divine, the 
placid and heavenly countenance which the Crea- 
tor himself contemplated with satisfaction, and 
which, with the other works of his creation, he 
pronounced "very good," alas! how changed! 
The grateful emotion of pleasure is now turned to 
repentance, and to heartfelt grief. Man, and the 
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creatures subjected to his dominion, are to perish 
together, by the hand of him who brought them into 
being. But methinks I hear one saying, " Repentance 
and grief! Repentance and grief in the infinite and 
perfect Jehovah ! What unworthy sentiment is here? 
In him there is no repentance. In him there is nei- 
ther variableness nor shadow of turning. And is 
there grief in that spirit whose very existence is 
pleasure, infinite and unalloyed V* Ah ! man, for- 

fet not the limitation and weakness of your nature, 
[ow shall the operations of a spirit infinite in all 
its attributes, be described to finite minds'? Shall 
we speak of it as moving through space ? it is om- 
nipresent. If we ascend into the highest heavens, 
it is there; if we descend into the lowest depths of 
the abyss, it is there ; if we mount upon the wings 
of the dawn, and fly to the remotest limits of the 
universe, even there we shall find ourselves sur- 
rounded by its presence. Shall we say that it has 
knowledge of tne future 1 that it has remembrance 
of the past 1 Past, present, and future are ever be- 
fore it. Whence, to infinity, the idea of time? What 
has infinity to do with succession of events ? To 
the omniscient Jehovah, there is no past, no present, 
no future. These little distinctions, accommodated 
to the faculties of finite, minds, are all merged and 
lost in the boundless nature of his being. Days, 
months, years, ages, time and eternity, are all alike 
to him. How shall we speak of his perceptions ? 
Shall we say of him, "He that formed the eye, 
shall not he see ? He that planted the ear, shall not 
he hear?" How shall we speak of his creative 
acts? Shall we talk of the workmanship of his 
hands? he is a spirit Material shape, or eye, ol* 
ear, or hand, he has not. With what likeness shall 
we compare him? From what vocabulary shall. 
we derive language to express our thoughts of God, 
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and to recouni his doings ? What to the human 
mind is the idea of infinity, but the idea of that 
which is too vast for its comprehension? Language 
of such abstract perfection as to be suited to ex- 
press it, would be to us an empty sound. In con- 
descension to human limitation and weakness, a 
mode of speaking is employed throughout the sacred 
Scriptures, in describing the nature and the opera- 
. tions of the Deity, similar to that employed in de- 
scribing the nature and the operations of finite 
beings.* It is even employed for the purpose of 
afiS^ting the imagination, and for giving life and 
spirit to historic narrative. Thus the sacred writer, 
instead of coldly relating the fact of the depravity 
of the human race at the distance of one hundred 
and twenty years before the flood, and declaring 
the certain consequence of the alliances which were 
now formed between the sons of God and the 
daughters of men, to wit, the utter hopelessness of 
a moral reformation of the race by moral means, 
makes a bold address to the imagination of the 
reader, and introduces Jehovah as declaring his 
purpose to withdraw the influences of his spirit from 
a world so camaL So here the same historian, to 
ffive colouring to the narrative, though without 
departing from the strictest truth in the material 
facts, represents Jehovah in like manner as a human 
artist, highly displeased with his own workmanship. 



* This mode of speaking is denominated the Anthropopathic, 
that is, snited to the nature of man. The following are ex- 
amples: "And the Lord said^ My spirit shall not always 
strive with man." — Gen. vi 3. " And the Lord came dnum 
to see the city and the tower which the children of men 
bailded." — Gen. xi. 5. " Go to, let us go down^ and there 
confound their language." — Gen. xi. 7. "God came unto 
Balaam at night" — ^Numbers xxii. 20. "And the Lord 
emelled a sweet savour." — Gen. viiL 21. 
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and resolving, in the emotion of his grief, to destroy 
the work which he has made. 

But though destruction was now resolved upon, 
it was not destruction dictated by caprice or ven- 
geance. The world was to be overwhelmed, but 
another was to emerge from its ruins. The human 
race was to perish, but not all. It was indeed 
destruction, but it was destruction in the nature of 
remedy. The mass of corruption was to be swept 
away, but a relic of soundness was to be left. The 
moral health of the species required a desperate 
remedy; The severities of the divine wrath were 
about to fall upon the guilty world ; but they were 
only the exhibitions of an expanded benevolence, 
the genuine exercise of an enlarged clemency. 
What would be the fate of the race, if no interposi- 
tion should be made to arrest the progress of their 
corruption? • That was the question. It is a ques- 
tion not difficult evenfor man to decide. Jehovah 
resolved to interpose. He had in reserve for man 
treasures of the richest favour. The world was yet 
to be a theatre on which to display the exhaustless 
resources of his grace. In the grandson of the pious 
Enoch and son of Lamech, was found a distin- 
guished exception to the general depravity. Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord. While he 
looked down upon mankind, and in view of the 
universal corruption regretted that he had made 
man, his pure eyes rested upon one individual with 
complacent regard. His history* opens with a pic- 

* The word generationSt in the ninth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, in our version, conveys no intelligible 
meaninor to the Eng^lish reader. The word signifies genealo- 
gies — genealogical annals. As the earliest history was of 
this character, the word came to be employed in a more 
extended sense. It should in this case be translated history. 
It refers to the subsequent account of Noah's character, 
&mily, and wonderful preservation. See also Gen. xxvii. 2. 
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ture of his character. It is drawn in a single verse: 
** Noah was a just man, and perfect in his genera- 
tions ; and Noah walked with God." He was a just 
nf)an. In this reign of high-handed violence and 
unrestrained licentiousness, he regarded the distinc- 
tions of moral right and wrong. He imitated not 
the example of the invaders and the niighty men. 
He was perfect. In the original import "of the 
word integrity, we may find expressed the nature 
of this perfection. His character was perfect, not 
in degree, but in the completeness of its parts. He 
manifested a regard to the entire circle of moral 
obligations. That most beautiful and comprehensive 
summary of human duty, " love to God and man," 
constituted the rule of his life. His justice and per- 
fection are, however, qualified by the sacred writer 
by adding "in his generations." His character was 

i'ust and perfect for the age in which he flourished. 
t is perfectly obvious that the extent of human 
duty is commensurate with the attainable degree 
of moral light. The untutored mind of the poor 
savage, 

"Sees God in cloivds, and hears him in the wind." 

He listens to his voice in the thunder, he sees his 
terrific power in the lightnings, in the ocean's bil- 
lows, in the cataract, in the tempest, in the earth- 
quake, in the volcano. He learns that he is great 
and terrible. He reads the volume of his magnifi- 
cent glory in the heavens which are spread out 
above him. He sees inexhaustible proofs of his 
wisdom in the animal and vegetable creation around 
him. He discovers his goodness to man in the 
boundless riches which he has spread out over the 
face of the earth for his comfort and his sustenance. 
He becomes acquainted with the Great Spirit His 
greatness and his wisdom fill him with veneration ? 
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his goodness, with love and gratitude. " The in- 
visible things of him, even his eternal power and 
Godhead, are clearly seen from the creation of the 
world, being understood by the things that are made." 
The poor savage, with no other light, worships and 
glori^es him as God. I have supposed, however, that 
he has always listened to and obeyed the voice of that 
internal monitor which the same Great Spirit of 
Nature has placed in every human bosom. Unless 
he has done so, he has not left his heart open to the 
genial influences of the light which everywhere 
shines around him ; and he remains in sinful, wil- 
ful ignorance. That monitor, too, whispers to him, 
that there is a right, and that there is a wrong, the 
one pleasing, and the other displeasing to the Deity. 
If he obeys its voice, and does not pervert its sa- 
cred instructions, though he may indeed have sin- 
ned, as every human being undoubtedly has done, 
in instances almost innumerable, yet if the general 
tenor of his life is that of one desirous to know ^nd 
perform his duty, he may be called, in the language 
of the sacred history, "a just man, and perfect in 
his generations.** But some one of his descendants, 
we will suppose, has fallen upon different times. 
The aspect of things is changed. ^The progress of 
civilization has opened new treasures of knowledge. 
The cultivation of his reason has enabled him to 
know all that man, without the aid of Revelation, 
can know, both of his Maker, and of himself. He 
stands upon a loftier eminence, and the horizon of 
human duty is greatly enlarged. To be " perfect 
in his generations,*' he must not be contented with 
doing what his ancestor has done ; be must mea- 
sure his obligations by the increased measure of his 
knowledge. -The succeeding age, by the aid of Di- 
vine Revelation made in the Bible, which boon of 
Heaven has now been bestowed upon it, makes 
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Still greater advancement The human mind at- 
tains at once heights of knowledge, which rise far 
above any that its greatest and long-repeated efforts 
have enabled it to reach. It looks forth upon a 
scene lighted up, not by the twilight, but by the sun 
shining in his strength, dispersing the clouds of dim 
obscurity, and giving to dubious and to distant ob- 

J'ects, the certainty of real, substantial existences, 
f the soul blest with such a vision does not per- 
ceive the circle of its duties immeasurably enlarged, 
it must fall far short of that praise ascribed to Noah, 
that " he was perfect in his generations." To com- 
plete the picture of Noah's character, the historian 
continues, " and Noah walked with God." Beau- 
tiful expression of the intimacy of friendship ! He 
walked with Grod as a man walketh with his friend. 
He held intimate communion with his maker. His 
life of piety and devotion was, as it were, a con- 
stant fjDalkiTig Mviih God. Illustrious antediluvian! 
You stood firm against the dark current of vour 
age. Your name and honour and praises shall re- 
main, while the sacred page endures, a monument 
of the stability of virtue. The names of your great 
contemporaries, the giants and the heroes, nave 
perished. The very memory of their existence re- 
mains only as a monitory example. They founded 
the empire of the dead.* Through you was found- 

* ^ Amongf the orientals, without doubt, the flood gave the 
first great occasion for the poetical representation of an em- 
pire of the dead. Consider what an impression upon the sub- 
sequent traditions must be produced by this monstrous event, 
the engulfing of the whole living world. Thus it was the 
Rephaim, the giants, who groan and wail beneath the waves, 
whose voice perchance was thought to be heard in the roar- 
ing billows, and whose restless motion was felt in the earth- 
quake and the storm at sea." The name Scheol, ** empire 
of the departed spirits,*' is derived from that which sinks un- 
der or 18 buried. Hbrdsb, SpirU Heb. Poetry. 

5 
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ed the empire of the living world. My readers, let 
us imitate the example of this noble patriarch, that 
when this present earth shall be destroyed, we may 
rise from the ashes of its conflagration to the new 
heavens and new earth, and our names find honour- 
aUe mention in the records of eternal life. 

This brief notice of Noah's character is immedi- 
ately followed by the names of his sons. The read- 
er will please to keep in mind that the purpose of 
the sacred historian is not to record the details of 
the deluge, for of these he was probably ignorant, 
but certain leading facts which had been transmit- 
ted to his times. If he does so, he will not be sur- 
prised at the appearance of abrupt transitions in 
the narrative, nor will he seek for connexions be- 
tween different parts of it where none are intended 
by the writer. He will also please to observe, that 
the narrative, after a general introduction describ- 
ing the corruption of the age, leaves the general 
form at the 9th verse of the chapter, and assumes 
the form of a history of Noah. " These are the 
generations of Noah." It is continued in this form 
mroughout the following chapters. This fact serves 
to account for the repetition of the verses which 
describe the corruption and violence of the times. 
These were in the first place related by way of in- 
troduction to the great subject of which the writer 
was about to treat ; they are now related as a part 
of the history of Noah. It is not, however, a lite- 
ral repetition. In the first instance, the language 
is not figurative but literal It is the human race 
that are there represented as corrupt. " And God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great on the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually." Now, all 
terrestrial nature is made to participate in the in- 
fection ; ^* the earth is corrupt before (in the sight 
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of) God. The earth is filled with violence." Lan- 
guage in its literal import does not satisfy the wri- 
ter's vivid conceptions of the extent of the malady, 
and he adopts tl^ boldest metaphor. 

God's purpose of destruction already declared as 
settled, is now announced to Noah. It is now re- 
presented as including, not merely man, and beast, 
ai^d the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air, but 
the earth itself. ^* And God said unto Noah, The 
end of all flesh is come before me (in my purpose) 
for the earth is filled with violence through them, 
and behold I will destroy them vnth the earth.** 
Hitherto nothing had been said of the agency, by 
which the destruction was to be accomplished, it 
was merely the destruction of the animal creation. 
It might be by one universal pestilence which should 
suddenly invade them ; it mijsht be by famine ; it 
might be by the simple fiat of Jehovah, command- 
ing them to return to their native dust, while the 
earth itself should remain untouched. On this point 
nothing has been intimated ; the narrative has not 
requh-ed it; but now, when the coming ruin is an- 
nounced to Noah, its nature must be intimated, that 
he may provide the means necessary for his safety. 
It is now declared to be such, that it shall afiect the 
earth itself. " Behold I will destroy them tcith the 
earthJ* You must make preparation for vour safety. 
For, the present scene of your abode shall not af- 
ford you a resting place: that too shall be destroyed. 
But what was it to destroy the earth ? To destroy 
animals, is to extinguish animal life. It may go 
farther. It may mutilate their limbs, disfigure their 
form, or even reduce them to the elementarv matter 
of which they are composed. Each or all of these 
changes, until the entire dissolution of their struc- 
ture shall be completed, may be included in the 
idea of animal destruction; indeed they are all in- 
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eluded, though the mind in making use of the term 
may have reference only to the one first mentioned. 
But what was it to destroy the earik ? It could 
not be the extinction of life. Was it to wash away 
the verdant covering of its surface, to demolish its 
mountains, to fill up its valleys, to throw up new 
elevations and make new depressions, to change its 
rivers, it? lakes, and the bed of its oceans'? How 
deeply and extensively was the structure affected? 
Was it reduced to a shapeless and unfurnished 
mass, such as it once was when it was covered by 
the waters, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep 1 Who can pretend to say to what extent the 
implied change was wrought? All that can be af- 
firmed is, that it was a change of such a kind, that 
it is denominated, by the sacred writer, destruction. 
Its precise limits we must leave undetermined. 
Indeed, may it not be that the historian has refer- 
ence mainly, perhaps entirely, to the physical ap- 
piearance? When the earth had disappeared beneath 
the waters, and the deep invested it, as it once did 
before the dry land appeared, might it not be re- 
garded as destroyed 1 The whole living creation 
was engulfed, and with it the earth itself. As they 
were both overwhelmed together, might they not 
be regarded as involved in one common ruin? 
When the volcano breaks forth and buries beneath 
its lava, cities and their inhabitants together, do we 
transgress the proprieties of language, when we 
speak of those cities as destroyed, though we may 
know that, like Herculaneum and Pompeii, their edi- 
fices and all which they contained except the living 
substance, remain as at the moment before they 
were overwhelmed ? But whatever may have been 
the sense which the writer intended to convey, it 
may be supposed that such a catastrophe as the 
deluge is represented to have been, would make 
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considerable changes in the earth's surface; and 
with this supposition, the facts of eeology accord. 
The precise extent and nature of the changes must 
for tnem ever remain a matter of doubt and specu- 
lation. 



The coming destruction being announced to 
Noah, God proceeds to instruct him in the measures 
which he must adopt to insure his own safety, and 
" to keep seed alive on the earth." " Make thee an 
ark of gopher wood : rooms shall thou make in the 
ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. 
And this is the fashion after which thou shalt make 
it The length of the ark shall be 300 cubits ; the 
breadth of it 50 cubits; and the height of it 30 
cubits.* A window shalt thou make to the ark, 

* " The length of this cubit has given rise to much srgn- 
ment and conjecture. Some have supposed it to be nine feet, 
and others three; but the opinions moat worthy of notice, are 
first, that of Bishop Cumberland, who considered the Hebrew 
cubit »e about 22 inches, which would make Ihe ark 550 feet 
loTff, BI bread, and 55 high. Second, that of the learned 
Panthurst, who computes it at something les than 18 mehet^ 
which makes the aik about 450 feet Imig, 75 broad, nnd 45 
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and its breadth* at the point above where the sides 
receive the covering shall be a cubit ; and the door 
of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; with 
lower, second, and third stories, shalt thou make it'' 
Such is the model of that structure which was to 
convey the favoured inhabitants of the old world 
to the bosom of the new. What was the gopher 
wood, what the exact figure of the ark, what the 
number and dimensions of its apartments, what the 
height of its stories, and the position of its doors 
and windows, are inquiries w^hich, though they have 
much occupied the minds of the curious, seem to 
have hitherto eluded their researcli. By what means 
they have expected to arrive alt satisfactory results 
upon mpre questions of fact like these, in the silence 
of all authentic history, or what advantages they 
have expected to accrue from such investigations, 
we have yet to learn. Whether the patriarch was 
instructed in the details of the formation of the ark, 
or whether they were left to his own skill and in- 
genuity, cannot be known, because upon this point 
the history is silent. It only asserts, that the gene- 
ral outline, with the exact dimensions, was commu- 
nicated to him by Jehovah. The narrative possesses 
freater internal evidence of probability, than if it 
ad simply related that Noah, being warned of the 
approaching danger, constructed an ark after his 
own invention. It might, perhaps, be objected to 
such a relation, that it supposed greater knowledge 
in Noah of the principles on which such a structure 
should be built, of the force of the perils to be en- 
countered, and of the requisite capacity for the 
purpose in question, than he could have possessed. 

* The breadth of the ark, not of the window, although it is 
geaerall}r so interpreted, in direct violation of the grammati- 
cal propriety of the original text. 
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The problem involved several particulars. The 
structure must be suited to floating on the waters 
with an immense weight. It must be such, that it 
would not be in danger of being overturned by the 
force of the winds ; it must be sufficiently capacious 
to contain the animals which were to be placed in 
it, and their food. If we observe the prescribed 
model, we shall see how these requisites were at- 
tained. The area or surface of the base was pro- 
digious. If we assume 500 feet for the length, and 
.. 80 feet for the breadth, we shall have a surface of 
40,000 square feet. But the breadth did not continue 
the same from the base to the roof. The sides, as 
they ascended, approached each other, until they 
came within a cubit of meeting. At this point they 
received the covering. Such, in my apprehension, 
is the sense of the words " in a cubit shalt thou finish 
it above." It is easy to perceive, that with such a 
surface upon the water, it would sustain an enor- 
mous weight without danger of sinking. And the 
gradual diminution of magnitude and weight from 
tne basement to the upper story, would secure it 
from being overturned. Such an ark, God said to 
Noah, " thou shalt make." " And behold, I, even 
I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy every living thing of all flesh." Mark the 
emphasis of this language. I, even I — I, even the 
great Jehovah, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth. Pe assured, that the deluge which I an- 
nounce to you, shall surely come. It depends on 
the word, not of a being of finite power who might 
find his purpose baflled, but of one whose resources 
are infinite. I bring a deluge upon the earth to 
destroy every living thing, and all flesh. But fear 
not, with thee will I establish my covenant ; to you 
I give a sure promise of protection. You and your 
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family, and pairs* of the whole animal creation 
shall oe safe within this arlc. These animals shall 
come to you ; admit them into the ark, and provide 
appropriate food for yourself and for them. "Thus 
did IVoah ; according to all that God had command- 
ed him, so did he." " He believed God, and it wa« 
imputed to him for righteousness." 



How long a time intervened between the an- 
nouncement of the divine purpose to Noah, and ita 
accomplishment, cannot be known. It was undoubt- 

* The 19th verse of the 6th chapter of Geneais in our ver- 
sion ia : "And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort shalt th6ii bring into the ark, lo beep them alive with 
tfaee; thev shall be male and female." These instructiona 
seem to differ from thoae given in the 2d veree of the 7th 
chapter, tor in that Noah is commanded to take of every clean 
tteaet, by sevens. The apparent dlBcrepancy arises from the 
imperfection of the tians^tioD. Pairt of every sort would 
express the sense better. 
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edly a time sufficiently long for the necessary pre- 
parations. The one hundred and twenty years of 
the divine forbearance had, however, now almost 
expired. The ark was ready. The order was 
given to Noah, seven days before the beginning of 
the flood : "Come, thou and all thy house, into the 
ark." The most honourable testimony to his virtue 
perhaps ever given to man, was pronounced by the 
Most High. " For thee have I seen righteous before 
me in this generation." 

The instructions in regard to the animals, before 
announced in general terms, are now given in de- 
tail. When Noah was first instructed to build the 
ark, it was said to him, "pairs of every living thing 
of all flesh shall come to thee to keep them alive." 
This was suflicient for the time. It was not neces- 
sary, that he should then be informed how many 
pairs. It was enough that he should know the 
general object of the arL The dimensions of it 
were prescribed to him. It was not therefore requi- 
site that he should know the precise number of 
animals to be admitted, in order to compute its 
capacity. But now, when the time for their admis- 
sion has come, the instructions are given with exact 
particularity. Of clean animals and of fowls of the 
air, seven* pairs of each kind were to be admitted, 
and of unclean animals two pairs. This difference 
between the number of clean and unclean animals 
to be preserved, regarded the convenience of man. 
His convenience would require, after the flood 
should cease, a greater number of the former class 
than of the latter. It is sometimes objected to this 
part of the history, that it relates impossibilities, 
inasmuch as it would not be in the power of man 

* Seven pairs, not seven animals of each species, as is 
generally supposed. See Rosbnmulleb, Scholia in Chnesin, 
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to take pairs of all the animal, the feathered, and 
the reptile kingdom, and place them in the arL The 
story, it is said, is incredible. But let the language 
of this history be more particularly observed. It 
says, " Of fowls after their kind, aiid of cattle after 
their kind ; of every Creeping thing of the earth 
after its kind, pairs of every sort shdU come unto 
thee to keep them alive." And again ; " Of clean 
beasts and of beasts that are not clean, and of 
fowls, and of every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, there went in two and two unto Noah, the 
male and the female." It is true that Noah is 
commanded to take them : but this must signify 
simply to admit them into the ark. In no other 
way can his being commanded to take them, and 
the declaration that they came to him, be reconciled 
with each other. And the author, whatever may 
be said of his inspiration or of his veracity, or of 
his means of information, all will admit shows too 
much evidence of good sense to be suspected of 
saying things, almost in die same breath, which 
contradict each other. The patriarch, with his wife, 
and his three sons, and his sons' wives, eight per- 
sons* in all, went first into the ark, and the chosen 
pairs of the brute creation, moved by an impulse 
imparted to them by Jehovah, came of themselves 
and went in unto them into the arL 

Thus full scope was given for the exercise of the 
patriarch's faith. In obedience to the simple com- 
mandment of God, he had built the ark, and had 
gone into it with his family. He believed God upon 
his simple word, while as yet nothing had transpired 
to give assurance to his naked declaration. Herein 
was displayed the righteousness which is by faith ; 

he believed God, and it was imputed to him for 

* ■ _ - - 

"^ ''But saved Noab, the eighth person."— 2 Pet iL 5. 
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righteousness. What must have been the sensations 
of the venerable man, when, at length, he saw the 
word of Jehovah beginning to be accomplished; 
when he beheld the animal creation, and the birds 
of heaven, and the reptiles of the earth, approaching 
in orderly procession, and entering into the place 
of safety prepared for them ! The fierce animal had 
laid aside his ferocity, and the timid, his ^timidity; 
and all, as it were, impelled by a mysterious sense 
of impending danger, and directed by some myste- 
rious guidance, advanced to the only place of secu- 
rity from approaching ruin. The scenes of the old 
world were now soon to be shut for ever from the 
view of the favoured family. They were now 
taking their last farewell look, with what sensa- 
tions, it is not easy to conceive ; for their position 
is without a parallel in human annals. They must 
have been in a state of intense excitement. Kegret 
for sundered ties of association, compassion for the 

fuilty and the thoughtless victims of the coming 
estruction, fears for the untried scenes before 
them, joy and gratitude for their deliverance, ad- 
miration for the distinguishing favour, and confi- 
dence in the power and fidelity of their protector, 
all these various emotions by turns pass across 
their minds. 

Now the door of the ark was closed by the hand 
of God himself. Says the sacred record, with its 
accustomed brevity: "And the Lord shut him in." 
It was by an immediate exercise of the divine 
agency. Either the construction of the door was 
such as to require it, or it was to set the seal to the 
promise of the divine protection. It was as if to 
say, " Here rest secure. The floods of great waters 
shall rage around, and overwhelm the world ; but 
they shall not come nigh thee. I give to thee this 
place of refuge, I have shut, and notning shall opeo^ 
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I will preserve thee from trouble, and I will com- 
pa,ss thee about with songs of deliverance." 

Now, the preparatory acts all passed, the great 
catastrophe begins. In the six hundredth year of 
Noah's life, in the second month, the seventeenth day 
of the month, the same day were all the fountains 
of the great deep broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened. The sixth of November,* 
1656 years f from the creation of Adam, 4184 
yearsj from the present time, the flood began. 
Mercy, unable to accomplish her mission on the 
earth, had ascended to her native skies, and the 
resistless arm of destruction was now laid bare. 

* Previous to the departure from Egypt, the second ononth 
of the Jewish year was Bal, called also Marchesvan. It 
commenced October 21st. The seventeenth day of the second 
month would then fall on the sixth of November. 

t By adding the ages of Noah's ancestors, as they are given 
in the fifth chapter of Genesis, and adding to their sum the 
age of Noah at the commencement of the flood, we obtain its 
trae da^. Thus : 

Team 

From Adam to Seth was 130 

« Seth to Enos 105 

" Enos to Cainan 90 

" Cainan to Mahalaleel ... 70 
** Mahalaleel to Jared .... 65 

" Jared to Enoch 162 

** Enoch to Methuselah ... 65 
" Methuselah to Lamech . . 187 

«* Lamech to Noah 182 

Age of Noah when the flood began 600 

Total, 1656 

J According to the common system of chronology, the birth 
of Christ took place in the year of the world 4006. Add to 
this 1835, and we have 5841 years, the present age of the 
world, or rather the years which have elapsed since the cre- 
ation of Adam. Deduct from this sum 1656, and we have 
4185 years, the time which has elapsed since the deluge. 
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The commencement of the flood is described in 
the most graphic and striking language; a lan- 
guaige suited to express the most terrible and uni- 
versal convulsion of the heavens, sea, and earth. 
**The windows of heaven were opened, and the 
fountains of the great deep broken up." The beau- 
tiful significance and force of the expression, " the 
windows of heaven were opened," cannot be ap- 
preciated without recurring to the mode in which 
oriental windows are constructed. They are form- 
ed of a species of lattice-work, which neither en- 
tirely obstructs, nor admits the air and the light.* 
The author of this history doubtless had their pe- 
culiar construction in his mind's eye, when he was 
writing this verse. Now, figure to yourselves the 
windows of heaven formed in the historian's fancy 
in the same manner, and allowing the waters of 
the skies to descend through the openings of the 
lattice-work in numberless drops or showers. Then 
imagine them on a sudden opened, and the waters 
above, there being no longer any interruption to 
their descent^ falling in unbroken masses or im- 
mense sheets upon the earth ; and you will perceive 
the appropriateness and beauty of the figure. 

But what were the fountains of the great deep ? 
Were they reservoirs of the ocean ? Or were they 
vast collections of subterranean waters T Not pre- 
cisely either. The Hebrews conceived of the hea- 
vens as extending to an indefinite height above the 
earth; and they fancied to themselves a corre- 
spondent depth beneath it, a region of waters, of 
fathomless vacuity, in which lay the empire of the 
dead, and the Sheol, or world of departed spirits. 

* The mother of Sisera looked oat at a window, and cded 
through a lattice^ Why is his chariot so long in coming? — 
Judges^* V. 26. 

6 
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This depth they denominated the abyss. Thus the 

E>et, in Job, describing the omnipresence of the 
eity: 

" If I ascend into heaven^ thou art there ; if I 
make my bed in the abyss, thou art there." Again, 
describing the wisdom and perfection of Jehovah : 

** It is high as heaven, what wilt thou do ? Deep- 
er than the abyss, what dost thou know T" Again : 

The shades are moved from beneath the abuss 
and those that dwell in it. It is to this abyss that 
the writer alludes, when he says, " the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up." Thd waters came 
upon the earth from two directions. The skies sent 
down their treasures. And from the bowels of the 
earth, and from the depths of the sea, the waters 
were sent up as it were from the broken fountains 
of this fathomless abyss. 

Here we cannot proceed without a word upon 
the many speculations of men in regard to the man- 
ner in which this effect was produced. Some have 
supposed, that the earth contained a vast collection 
of waters in a central cavity, which was ruptured 
by the shocks of earthquakes, and the contents dis- 
charged upon the earth's surface.* Others have 
supposed that the bottom of the ocean was raised 
by earthquakes, and its waters in this manner sent 
in one vast wave over the surface of the dry land. 
Others have imagined that the action of some inter- 
nal fire converted the water at the bottom of the 
ocean into steam, and that by its expansive power 

*Dr. Burnet imagined the antediluvian earth to have been 
without mountains, hills, or valleys, without seas, lakes, rivers, 
or oceans. He supposed it to have been hollow at the centre, 
and to have contained in this central cavity a vast collection 
of waters, and that by the shocks of earthquakes ruptures 
were made, and the waters burst forth from this abyas and 
deluged the earth. 
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the whole mass of the sea was projected upon the 
land. Others, (for upon this point every one has 
had his own theory, without much danger of con- 
tradiction from history,) have ascribed the deluge 
to a comet coming into the vicinity of the earth.* 
Not to spend time to point out objections to these 
theories, and the absurdities which some of them 
involve, I shall merely inquire what possible means, 
in the silence of the sacred history, we have of as- 
certaining which of the various . powers of nature 
were on this occasion put in requisition by Him who 
has them all equally under his control, and who 
can wield them at his will. Who can say that the 
powers of nature were at all summoned to be min- 
isters in the production of this result, by him who 
can suspend or contravene them at pleasure, and 
operate by an order of laws never yet revealed to 
human vision ?t Where shall we look for informa- 
tion upon this point ] Shall we look in Divine Reve* 
lation, in tradition, in history? They are silent 
Shall we look in the earth itself? What do we 
there find ? We find indeed the marks of violenca 
Some great force appears to have been exerted 
upon the rocky strata of which the mass of the 
solid globe is composed. But by what agency, or 
when, or for what purpose ? Was it to prepare an 
abode for the waters, when by the command of 
Jehovah they were first gathered together to form 

* This wad the theory of Whifiton. He supposed the at- 
mosphere and tail of the comet to he vapour, which, being 
condensed, produced the rain which fell forty days and forty 
nights. The presence of the comet also, according to his 
theory, occasioned a double tide, which changed the orbit of 
the earth and broke a hole into the earth's centre, whence 
the waters of the great deep flowed forth. 

f The Deluge might have been produced entirely by a mi- 
racle. 
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the primitive ocean 1 Or, was it to prepare a bed 
for t(ieir reception, when having accomplished their 
work at the deluge, they were again collected to- 
gether? Or, was it at the time of the deluge, for the 
purpose of raising the ocean itself upon the land 1 
who will inform us ? Where, in the absence of all 
knowledge, either from revelation, history, tradition, 
or the earth itself, shall we look for information ? 
Shall we inquire of reason 1 What can reason say, 
destitute as she is of the very elements of know- 
ledge-? One would suppose that the field of human 
knowledge was sufficiently ample for the exercise 
of the mental faculties, without passing over the 
prescribed limits. 

The substance of the sacred narrative, in regard 
to the progress and abatement of the waters, is as 
follows. The windows of heaven remained open, 
and the fountains 5f the great deep continued to 
discharge their stores upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights. During this period the waters 
continued to rise. The fortieth day they reached 
their highest point of elevation, which was fifteen 
cubits above the summits of the mountains. " The 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth. Fif- 
teen cubits* upwards did the waters prevail, and 
the mountains were covered." This was the mea- 
sure of their prevalence — their dominion over the 
highest terrestrial objects. They prevailed exceed- 
ingly upon the earUi; that is, their power was 
very great Every man and animal, every hill and 
mountain, sank beneath them. The universal de- 
struction which God had announced to Noah was 
accomplished. " All flesh died that moved upon the 
earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and 

* About twenty feet The \ength of the Hebrew cubit, 
however, the reader will recollect, is not certainly known. 
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of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, and every man, all in whose nostrils was 
the breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, 
died. And every living substance was destroyed 
which was upon the face of the ground, both man 
and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl 
of the heaven ; and they were destroyed from the 
earth: and Noah only remained alive, and they 
that were with him in the ark." Every high thing, 
and every thing which exalteth itself, had sunk like 
lead beneath the mighty waters. The voice of the 
oppressor was hushed, and the arm of the giant 
and of the mighty man, powerless. In vain did men 
flee for salvation to the hills and to the mountains. 
The mountains departed, and the hills were re- 
moved: nothing stood a man in stead but the Cove- 
nant or Peace. The destroying angel, as he rose 
from his work of death, flapped his broad wing in 
exulting triumph over the watery grave of a world. 
Should it be inquired, why was this universal 
destruction of the human race, with the exception 
of a single family, and of almost the whole animal 
creation, and of the earth itself? I reply, the 
destruction of man was to check the progress of 
impiety, and to accomplish a moral reformation. 
A mode of destruction was adopted, which should 
serve to teach a most impressive lesson to all beings 
in the whole moral empire of Jehovah, who had the 
power to witness it It was to afford a spectacle 
to angels and to men. It was to make a signal 
display of God's displeasure at sin, and of his appro-* 
bation of virtue. The object would not have been 
accomplished by the mere destruction of men. The 
mode and the attendant circumstances must be 
such as to make a deep impression on the minds 
of the survivors. It must be such that it could be 
transmitted circumstantially to all future genera- 

6* 
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tions. It must be such that the power of time 
should never be able to obliterate it from human 
memory. The purpose of a moral example it has 
in fact subserved. The sacred writers allude to it 
as a standing illustration of the method of the divine 
procedure in administering the government of the 
world. Asy for instance, Eliphaz in Job: 

** Hast thoa marked the old way 
Which wicked men have trodden 1 
Which were cut down out of time, 
Whose foundation was overflown with a flood.*** 

It has furnished Isaiah with his imagery in a pro- 
phetic vision of desolations coming upon his people 
for their unfaithfulness to Jehovah : 

** fiehold, the Lord emptieth and desolateth the earth. 
And overtumeth it and scattereth its inhabitants. 
For the windows from on high are open, 
And the foundations of the earth do shake * 
The earth is utterly broken down: 
The earth is clean dissolved : 
The earth is moved exceedingly. 
The earth reels like a drunkard, 
And is removed like a cottage.'*! 

Will any one inquire why there was no greater 
discrimination made, why young and old, me less 
guilty and the more guilty, the infant and the man 
of centuries, brutes and the human race together, 
were all swept away by one general desolation 1 
Does the justice of God require* the vindication of 
atiy of his creatures? The simple fact that the 
earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof, should 
suppress every such inquiry while yet it ariseth in 
the mind, and substitute instead thereof feelings of 
acquiescence in all the arrangements of his provi- 
dence, and the measures of his administration. The 
deluge is not to be regarded as the execution of a 

* Job xxii. 15, 16. f I«iah xxiv. 1, 18, 19, 80. 
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judicial sentence. It was not designed to be an act 
of judicial punishment, in which the moral deserts 
of all were estimated, and by this single nneasure* 
meted out to them. God did not then sit in his 
character of judgq, as he will at the day of final 
retribution. It was designed rather as a ^reat and 
striking example in the administration of his moral 
government upon the earth, calculated to impress 
his creatures, and to give them some intimation of 
his moral nature. It was designed to cast some 
gleams of light upon that more full development of 
the consequences of human conduct announced in 
the Scriptures as yet to come. But why did infancy, 
and youth, and the brute creation, perish in this 
catastrophe? It would be quite as pertinent to 
inquire why they ever perish. Why is infancy, ere 
the dawn of moral being commences, ever subject- 
ed to sickness or to death? Why do the brute cre^ 
ation, which have not participated in the fall of 
man, perish and return to dusti Why do they 
perish at one time rather than at another, — by one 
agency rather than another 1 An attempt to solve 
such questions would involve us in infinite perplex* 
ity. We must leave them with the supreme mtel- 
ligence, and wisdom, and justice of him whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, whose ways are 
not as our ways. 

Meanwhile the ark rose with the rising of the 
waters, and now moved, an object of solitary 
grandeur, over the ruins of a prostrate world. The 
skies and the abyss had poured forth their waters 
upon the earth for forty days without intermission; 
and for aught that could be discerned, they might 
continue so to do. A new order of Nature seemed' 
to ha vie arisen. But no. "God remembered Noab, 
and every living thing, and all the cattle that were 
With him in the ark: and God made a wind to pass 
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over the earth, and the waters assuaged." They 
ceased to rise. The action of the wind dispersed 
the clouds, and operated upon the waters, repelling 
them from the earth to their own abodes. The 
fountains of the deep and the windows of heaven 
were stopped; and the rain from heaven was 
restrained ; and the waters returned from off the 
earth continually, and after the end of the hundred 
and fifty days the waters were abated. Their 
decrease was so gradual, that tliough it commenced 
at the expiration of forty days, it was one hundred 
and ten days more, or one hundred and fifty days 
from the beginning of the flood, before there was 
any sensible diminution. Precisely at this time the 
ark grounded upon the mountains called, in the 
times of the writer of this history, the mountains 
of Ararat* It was thus secure from the power of 
currents which might have conveyed it to regions 
remote from the destined place of Noah's future 
residence, or even to the bed of the ocean. The 
waters continued to decrease until the tenth month, 
the month of July,t two hundred and twenty-three 
days from their first coming upon the earth, before 
the summits of the mountains became visible. In 
the tenth month, the first day of the month, were 
the tops of the mountains seen. What mountains, 
and by whom seen, are questions which naturally 
occur to the mind, as we read this verse of the his- 
tory. Mountains are of very different heights. 
They must therefore have emerged from the waters 
at very difierent periods. It is plain that the sacred 

* This occurred in the seventh month, the 17th day of the 
month. This was in the month of April. The deluge he^n 
the second month, the 17th day of the month. The inter- 
vening period was then five months, or, reckoning thirty 
days to a month, one hundred and fifty days. 

t The tenth month did not coincide exactly with July. 
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writer alludes to the first appearance of mountains. 
He speaks therefore of mountains of the highest ele- 
vation. But were they mountains of the highest 
elevation of any on the face of the globe, or the 
highest mountains of Asia, or simply the his;hest 
mountains within view of the position which Noah 
occupied on the mountains 6f Ararat ? These are 
questions which deserve to be considered. But we 
must defer their consideration until we come to 
speak of the extent of the deluge. We shall then 
have a more convenient opportunity of giving them 
an answer. 

At the expiration of forty days from the ground- 
ing of the ark,* Noah began to be solicitous to 
know what was the condition of the eartli. He had 
hitherto been satisfied that it was useless to make 
inquiry. But the time had now come, when there 
might be some hope of a speedy deliverance from 
his confinement. He therefore opened the window 
of the ark, and sent forth a raven. She did not re- 
turn to him ; but kept flying to and fro until the 
waters were dried up from off the earth. He was 
not contented to rest the experiment with the raven 

* It is not easy to determine from merely reading the nar^ 
rative, whether the forty days began at the grounding of the 
ark, or when the tops of the mountains became visible. The 
dove, however, was sent out three several times, at intervals 
of seven days. She was sent out the first time seven days after 
the raven. This, the narrative plainly implies. For when 
the dove was first sent out, it is said : ** And he waited other 
seven day&'' Oif course twenty-eight days intervened be- 
tween sending out the raven, and the sending out of the dove 
for the last time. Forty days from the 10th month would be 
the 10th day of the eleventh month, and twenty-eight days 
more would bring us to the 8th day of the first month of the 
next year, more than a week after Noah removed the cover- 
ing df the ark, and saw that the waters were dried up from 
mthe earth. The forty days therefore eommeneed at the 
grounding of the ark. 
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atone.* At the expiration of seven days, he also 
sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters 



were al»ited from off the face of the ground. With 
what vigorous and joyfu) pinion, she at first sped 
her way over the buried world ! The scene was 
one of repose, but not to her. She sought a resting 
place in vain, ■ At length, wearied with her flight 
she returns to the ark, and iinds quiet and grateful 
rest with her protector. Such, the condition of a 
human soul estranged from its Creator. It moves 
perhaps for a time over the ocean of life, with alac- 
rity and vigour, but it soon desires repose. Happy, 
if, like the dove of Noah, it flies away to the only 
ark of safely, and is at rest.f And Noah stayed 
yet other seven days, and again he sent forth the 
dove out of the ark : And the dove came in to him 
in the evening, and lo in her mouth was an olive 

* The raven might alig-ht on the dead bodies. She also 
delights in humid places. The dove alights only on dry 

riad, and besides, she returns from the rentoteEt places to 
nesL See Robgnmvi.i.gii, Scholia in Generin. 

ly Bw>y 
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leaf* plucked ofF,the joyful emblem of returning 
peace : so Noah knew that the waters were abated 
irom off the earth. And he stayed yet other seven 
days, and sent forth the dove, whicn returned not 
unto him any more. The period of seven days 
was one of the earliest divisions of time. It was a 
division established and rendered sacred by the 
Creator. Whether it was chosen by Noah in this 
transaction, merely from its convenience for his 
purpose, or also from considerations of a religious 
nature, we must leave to others to determine. The 
result of his experiment with the birds, satisfied him 
that he would be safe in taking a farther step. He 
now removed the covering of the ark, and looked, 
and behold the ground was dry. In the six hun- 
dredth and first year of Noah's life, in the first 
month, the first day of the month the waters were 
dried up from off the earth-f And fifty-seven days 
thereafter, in the second month, the seven and 
twentieth day of the month, was the earth itself 
dried. On the 17th of November, in the year 1658, 
one year and eleven days from the beginning of 
the flood, the earth was completely restored from 
the dominion of the waters. — Almost two months 
had elapsed since Noah observed the waters dried 
up from off the earth. Yet he went not forth. 
Within the ark, whither the voice of God had di- 
rected him to repair, he felt himself secure. He 
trusted in God, but he distrusted the earth. Within 
the ark, he was full of confidence ; without, he knew 

■ I 1 ■■ I ^ .- — ■ - ■ ■ ■■■■■■! I ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■- ■■■■■■■■■■ ^ ■ ^ M 

* It is said that the olive flourishes even under water. 
Pliny thus translates a sentence from Theoj^rastus : <*In 
man rubro (mirum est) sylvas vivere, laurum nimiruni et oli- 
vam, ferentem l^tccas. In the Red Sea there are living trees, 
to wit, the laurel and the olive, bearing berries." Punt, 
Ndt. Hist, Book XIII. c. 25. 

t The first month began the dOth of September. 
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not what he might encounter. Though the rains 
might not return, yet the soft soils of the earth, so 
long under the influence of water, might open and 
engulf him. But now, the same voice which bade 
him enter the ark, again addresses him, and dispels 
all doubt. And God spake unto Noah, saying, " Go 
forth out of the ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy 
sons, and thy sons' wives with thee. Bring forth 
with thee every living thing that is with thee, of all 
flesh, borti of fowl and of cattle, and of every creep- 
ing thing that creepelh upon die earth ; that they 
may breed abundantly on the earth, and be fruitful 
and midtifJy upon the earth." O what a welcome 
voice ! It fell upon the ear of the patriarch in sweet- 
est acCCTits, like the voice of a deliverer. The little 
company had passed a long, long year in their nar- 
row confinement, amid soenes of which tbey could 
scarcely divine the issue. With alacrity they obey 
the voice of Jehovah, and descend again to the 

fratefill embraces of their maternal earth. They 
ail her with acclamations of intense delight. It 
was indeed an occasion for the highest joy. But it 



msixit leas an occasion ftr gratitude. O what u 
tnemocaAilc deliverance was that! And gratitude 
was not forgotten. An altar is erected in uie great 
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temple of nature, and the smoke of the sacrifice as- 
cends, with grateful odour, to the skies. The patri- 
arch presents, as was befitting the occasion, a peace- 
offering to conciliate the favour of heaven toward 
the suffering earth. The Lord was pleased with 
the spirit of the offerer and accepted his offering. 
" And the Lord smelled a sweet savour ;* and the 
Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man's sake ; for the imagina- 
tion of man's heart is evil from his youth ; neither 
will I again smite any more any living thing as I 
have done. While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease." The 
form of this history, like other early compositions, 

Sartakes largely of the dramatic. The persons are 
ehovah himself, and the patriarch Noah. In the 
beginning of the narrative, the sacred writer intro- 
duces Jehovah declaring within himself his purpose 
to destroy the race of man. This purpose now be- 
ing accomplished, Jehovah is again introduced, de- 
claring in his own mind, his determination never 
more to curse the ground for man's saka He had 
pronounced a curse upon the earth for Adam's 
transgressions, " Cursed is the ground for thy sake." 
It was the curse of sterility. This was one of the 
first lessons, by which the Creator taught the race 
the bitter consequences of disobedience to his laws. 
A second curse had now been fulfilled upon the 
earth — ^the curse of desolation and destruction. The 
cheering influence of the sun had been excluded 
from her bosom ; the course of the seasons sus- 
pended ; her surface desolated ; her gay and ani- 

* Here is a striking instance of the Anthropopathic mode 
of speaking, which I have already explained. The simple 
meaning is, Grod accepted the offering. The expression, said in 
Ida heart, evidently means determined, formed the resolution. 

7 
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mated iohabitants swept away ; well might she be 
said to have suffered under the influence of a curse* 
Jehovah is now represented as resolving no naore 
to employ such measures in his administration of 
the earth ; for says he^ the imagination of man's 
heart is evil from his youth : it is his nature to do 
evil, and this nature such measures will not change* 
I have DOW accomplished my purpose of checking 
high-handed impiety, and of making a moral im- 
pression upon tne race. I will not carry this spe- 
cies of moral discipline farther. It would be neces-* 
sary to repeat it continually. The order of nature 
shall not again be disturbed. The earth shall be 
encompassed with ** a fresh and inseparable chorus 
of joytul seasons" which shall for ever ** attend its 
course." But what had the offering of Noah to do 
with this resolution on the part of Jehovah? Was 
it because Jehovah was pleased with it, that he 
formed this resolution? Manifestly not For a 
different reason is expressly assigned. The offering 
was not the cause, but the occasion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Now ensues a transaction of the very highest 
dignity. Imagine to yourselves the circumstances. 
When the first human pair were created, the Crea- 
tor blessed them and gave them dominion over this 
lower world, delivering all things into their hands. 
But the old world, the primitive constitution of ter- 
restrial things, had now passed away. The patri- 
arch and his family stepped forth from the ark as 
ioto a new creation. The face of the earth how 
changed 1 And as human life was now to be short- 
ened, perhaps it was subjected to new laws. The 
atmosphere, the qualities of the soil, the tempera^^ 
lure^ who can say what modifications, under the 
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transforming power of the Creator, they might not 
have undergone? Perhaps new elements were in- 
troduced into the economy of terrestrial nature, 
which were to affect the physical constitution of 
man, and hasten the period of its decay* How« 
ever all this may be, the little company came forth 
from the ark, and stepped upon the earth like some 
colony entering, after a long voyage, upon a new 
domain. The founder, Jehova h, himself pronounces 
over them his benediction, and by a solemn cere- 
monial invests them with possession^ ** And God 
blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them. Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. And 
the fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be 
upon every teast of the earth and upon every fowl 
of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, and 
upon all the fishes of the sea : into your hand are 
they delivered. Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you ; even as the green herb have 
I ffi ven you all things. But flesh with the life there^ 
of which is the mood thereof, shall ye not eat 
And surely your blood of your lives will I require, 
at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at 
the hand of every man : at the hand of every manls 
brother will I require the life of man. Whoso shed- 
deth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed, 
for in the image of God made he man. And you, 
be ye fruitful and multiply, bring forth abundantly 
on the earth and multiply therein.*' 

This second investiture of man, with the domi- 
nion of the earth, it will be observed, difiers from 
the first While that constituted him the lord of 
the brute creation, it did not authorise him to use 
them for food. It simply gave to him " every herb 
bearing seed, and every tree on the which is tht 
fruit oi a tree yielding seed for meat*' Now, the 
whole brute creation are placed at hifi. disposal, to 
minister with their flesh to his sustenance. Says 
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Jehovah, In like manner as I have heretofore given 
you the green herb for meat, so now I give you 
every moving thing that liveth. Such an ordinance 
was perhaps required by cei'tain changes in the 
condition of the earth, or by certain new influences 
to which the human body was now to be subjected. 
But to guard man from a low estimate and wanton 
or cruel expenditure of life, which might result from 
this permission, one prohibition is solemnly enjoined 
upon him. " But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat."* The natu- 
ral influence of this prohibition would be to induce 
in a simple-hearted people a regard to that of which 
the most lively external manifestation in those ani- 
mals which might be slain for necessary use, was 
not to be eaten, but to be regarded as sacred. It 
was in the blood that in those times the life was 
thought particularly, to reside. The moral of the 

f)rohibition was, while the use of animals was al- 
owed for food, to inculcate a proper regard for 
that existence which the Creator has given them for 
their enjoyment. And to counteract any tendency 
which this newly instituted use of animals might 
have to diminish the sacredness of human life ; and 
also, perhaps, to guard it with a stronger barrier 
than was placed around it before the flood, Jehovah 
proceeds to denounce the penalty of death against 
whoso shall shed the blood of man : be it brute, it 
shall be liable to death; be it man's brother, that 
is, his fellow-man, he shall be subject to the same 
fate ; such is the superior dignity of him whom, to 
crown his work of creation, the Creator made in 
the likeness of himself. 

And now, to complete the transaction of the 
earth's resettlement, God proceeds to secure to 

* This prohibition was repeated in the Mosaic Laws. S^ 
Deut zii. 16, 23, 24. It was disregarded by the Israelites, in 
one instance, in the time of Samuel. See 1 Saul, xiv. 82—34. 
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Noah and to his sons, to their descendants, and 
to the whole animal creation, by perpetual cove- 
nant, the future uninterrupted enjoyment of their 
abode. And God spake unto Nosih and to his sons 
with him, saying, and I* behold I, establish my cove- 
nant with you and with your seed after you; and 
with every living creature that is with you, of the 
fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of the earth, 
with you, from all that go out of the ark, to every 
beast of the earth. And I will establish my cove- 
nant with you ; neither shall all flesh be cut off any 
more by the waters of a flood ; neither shall there 
any more be a flood to destroy the earth." 

Let us examine briefly the spirit of this transac- 
tion* God had just made a most impressive exhi- 
bition of the sterner attributes of his character. He 
had shown his terrible majesty, as a ruler, in aris- 
ing to destroy the earth. The energy and inflexi- 
ble firmness of bis moral administration had been 
most vigorously displayed. The sentiments of fear 
and awe, these elements in his moral government, 
had been sufficiently excited. They might extend 
too far. The sight of clouds and storms might agi- 
tate the human breast with frequent and distressing 
alarms. Men might entertain partial views of his 
character as a being to be feared rather than to be 
loved. To counteract such a tendency in the hu- 
man mind, as the kind father tempers severity with 
expressions of paternal love, God now adds to the 
restraints of fear the soothing promise of future 
safety. It was, in effect, to say, I have indeed de- 
stroyed the earth : every living thing has perished. 
But do not imragine that I delight in destruction. I 
had an important purpose to accomplish. That 
purpose is now accomplished. I will repeat the 
measure no more. Enjoy the earth in peace and 
security. Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish it. 

7* 
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I will never more bring upon it the waters of a 
flood. 

And as a visible memorial of this covenant, God 
proceeds to say : ** I do set my bow in the cloud. 
And it shall come to pass when I bring a cloud 
over the earth that the bow shall be seen in the 
cloud ; and I will remember my covenant, which 
is between me and you, and every living creature 
of all flesh, and the waters shall no more become 
a flood to destroy all flesh." And as Jehovah pro- 
nounced these words, behold the graceful arch ap- 
Eears in the skies,* " a glorious circle bent by the 
and of the most high," a magnificent and appro- 
priate pledge of his promised faithfulness. What a 
relief to the eye, saddened with images of gloom 
and terror, to fall upon its beautiful form and its 
soft, inimitable hues ! It is not only an appropriate 
sign of this particular covenant, since formed, as it 
is, by the sun shining on the falling drops of rain, 
it indicates his returning presence, but also from 
the loveliness of its beauty it is a significant emblem 
of the grace and mercy of Jehovah. It is on this 
account, as well as from it having been declared 
to Noah to be the token of a gracious covenant, 
that it finds a place in the visions of the divine 
glory — the material manifestations of the divine 
character — seen by the prophet Ezekiel in his vi- 
sion, and by St. John in the apocal3rpse. "And 
above the firmament that was over their heads was 
,the Ukeness of a throne as the appearance of a sap- 
phire stone ; and upon the likeness of the throne 
was the likeness as the appearance of a man above 
upon it And I saw as the colour of amber, as the 
appearance of fire round about within it; from thfe 
appearance of his loins even upward, and from the 

* It is probable that it appeared at that time, since the mer 
morial or pledge of a covenant is usually given at Che time 
of its ratification. 
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appearanoe of his loins even downward, I saw as it 
were the appearance of fire, and it had brightness 
round about. As the appearance ofiAe how that u 
in the cloud in the day cfrain, so was the appear- 
ance of the brightness round about This was the ap- 
Earance of the Ukeness of the glory of the Lord."* 
this vision of Ezekiel, the fiery splendour, which 
bodies forth the severe majesty and authoril^ of J^ 
hovahy is relieved by the appearance of a milder 
radiance like the rainbow — exhibiting him also as a 
God of love. So too, in the Revelation of St John : 
*' And immediately I was in the Spirit, and behold, a 
throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the throne. 
And he that sat was to look upon like jasper and a 
sardine stone ; and there was a rainbow round about 
the throne in sight like unto an emerald."f In the 
same manner, and with the same intent, the rain- 
bow was employed in the representations of the 
ministers of Jehovah, as in the following verses ; 
** And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
heaven clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow was 
upon his head, and his feet as pillars of fire."| 

Transient as is the rainbow, tne covenant of which 
it is the memorial is alluded to by the sacred writers 
as of the most unchangeable nature. The prophet 
Isaiah, desiring to express the force of another 
covenant of Jehovah, compares it to this. *' For 
this is as the waters of Noah unto me : for as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should no more so 
over the earth, so have I sworn Jhat I would not be 
wroth vnth thee nor rebuke thee."§ To the same 
covenant Jeremiah evidently refers. " Thus saith 
the Lord, If ye can break my covenant of the day 
and my covenant of the night, and that there should 
not be day and night in their season, then may also 

* Ezekiel, i. 26, 2a t Rev. iv. 2, a 

t Rev. X. 1. { Isa. liv. 9. 
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my covenant be broken with David, my servant, 
that he should not have a son to reign upon his throne, 
and with the Levites, the priests my ministers."* 
"So the traditions of the North," says a distinguished 
biblical scholar, " after their fashion, represent the 
rainbow as a bridge, which shall stand firm even to 
the end of the world, and can be broken asunder 
onfy at the final shaking of the firmament" — a tra- 
dition which manifestly has its origin in the pro- 
mised everlasting duration of the covenant of which 
the rainbow is the declared visible memento* 

It has been objected to the probability of this 
narrative of the rainbow, that it speaks of the phe- 
nomenon as now appearing for the first time, 
although more than 1600 years had elapsed since 
the creation* It is said to be incredible that the 
sun should not during this long period have so shone 
upon the descending drops of rain as to produce an 
appearance which is now by no means of uncom- 
mon occurrence. It would be a sufificient answer 
to this objection, to say that it cissvmes a fact not 
to be admitted without evidence. It makes unwar- 
rantable pretensions to a knowledge of the physics 
of the antediluvian world. Had there been rain 
previous to the flood? is a question which the 
objector is bound to answer before he appears* with 
the objection* A passage in the history of the 
creation intimates a process by which vegetation 
might have proceeded without the influence of rain* 
•* These are the generations of the heavens and of 
the earth, when they were created in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, ^nd 
every plant of the fidd before it grew : for the Lord 
God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and 
there was not a man to till die ground, nor a mist 

which went up from the earth, and watered the 

, .. ^ . . . . 

♦Jer.xxxiiL 20,21. 
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whole face of the ground."* The vegetable kingdom 
was in the first instance produced in full maturity 
by the creative power of Jehovah. There had been 
no rain, there had been no cultivation of the soil, 
there had been no mist which, ascending from the 
earth, watered the ground. Might not this latter pro- 
cess have been employed in the antediluvian world 
instead of showers of rain, for the purpose* of promo- 
ting vegetation ? It cannot be affirmed that this was 
the fact The history is not sufficiently circumstan- 
tial to settle this point But the objector must show 
that showers of rain were indispensable to purposes 
of vegetation, before his objection will, on this 
ground, be entitled to validity. If it could be shown 
that rain was one of the natural phenomena of the 
antediluvian earth, still this would not be sufficient 
for the objector's purpose. It would then be incum- 
bent on him to prove that the region in which the 
patriarch lived was acquainted with such a phe* 
nomenon. He must describe the climate of that 
region, and render it evident that it was not during 
the whple year like some climates of the modern 
world during a great part of the year, one in which 
rain did not fall. If the family of Noah had never 
witnessed the rainbow, nor known of its existence, 
it might very properly be spoken of as now appear- 
ing for the first time. Certainly, Jehovah might 
say, " I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the 

'" Our English version of this passage is, " Bat there went 
up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole fiice of the 
ground." I think this versicm incorrect, inasmuch as it makes 
the verse without pertinency in the narrative. But if it he 
correct, the passage is the more favourable to my present 
purpose. For in this case it explicitly asserts the existence 
of a process of irrigation^ which might have continued untU 
the time of the deluge. 
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earth." It would have all the significance requisite 
to make it in their eyes the pledge of such a covenant 
The common answer to this objection, however, 
is, that the words " I do set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a memorial of a covenant be- 
tween roe and the earth," do not necessarily imply, 
that the phenomenon had not appeared before. A 
somewhat different version of the passage is allow- 
able. It might be translated, ''I have appointed 
my bow in the cloud to be as a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth-" The promise of Jeho- 
vah did not need the confirmation of any visible 
sign, in order to command the confidence of men. 
The bow is not spoken of as a confirmation of the 
covenant, but as a memorial of it The import of 
the language of Jehovah in reference to it is,— 
** When hereafter you shall see this sign of return- 
ing serenity in the clouds, you shall call to mind 
that I remember the covenant which I have made. 
Let this phenomenon hereafter be associated in 
your minds with my promise." It must be admitted 
that there is force in this reasoning* Yet, if we 
suppose that before the deluge neither ram nor rain- 
bow had ever been seen by Noah and his family, 
the significance of the whole transaction, both the 
making of a covenant like this, and the instituting 
of a memorial of it, is greatly increased. In this 
case, when now, under the altered laws to which 
the earth was subjected, angry clouds should threat- 
en and begin to pour down their contents, with 
what consternation would men behold in these 
before unusual appearances the beginnings of an- 
other deluge! What occasion would there be for 
something to calm their fears ! And would not the 
moral weakness of men require the appearance of 
a visible token to confirm their faith ? But which- 
ever opinion we adopt, we perceive that the attempt- 
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ed objection is as destitute of foundation as ** the 
baseless fabric of a vision." 

The concluding events of Noah's life we might 
pass over as not particularly connected with the 
sacred history of the deluge, were it not that a su- 
perficial view of them has given rise to impressions 
that they are inconsistent with the account which 
has been given of the patriarch's character. It 
appears most extraordinary to him who beholds 
them in the mere light of the institutions and opi- 
nions amid which he himself lives, that the same 
man of whom it has been said that " he walked 
with God," that he "was perfect in hiy generations," 
to whom God himself bore witness, saying, " for 
thee have I found righteous before me in this gene- 
ration," and who was sdected for his virtue from 
an entire generation, to be the subject of such a 
signal deliverance, should now be represented as 
drunken — as awaking from his wine and imprecat- 
ing curses upon his grandson, for a trivial offence 
committed, not by himself, but by his father. 

As we fall upon these incidents in our history, and 
recollect the manner in which they are often regard- 
ed, how forcibly are we reminded of the extreme 
narrowness of that understanding which erects as 
an invariable standard for the estimate of human 
affairs, its own diminutive, illiberal concfeptions ! 
The student of the world's history, if he would es- 
timate it aright, must be the man of all nations and 
of all ages. He must in some sense clothe his 
mind wim the attributes of universality. He must 
be acquainted with all customs, and imbibe the 
spirit of all institutions. He must withdraw the 
veil of time, annihilate the intervention of distance, 
remove the film of prejudice, and survey human 
society in the successive gradations of its progress 
and its retrocession, not in the light of his own, but 
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of each successive period. Whoever pronounces 
with unhesitating confidence, or with judicial au- 
thority, upon the men or things of other ages, will 
do well to ascend a tribunal of such commanding 
elevation, and so to enlarge the powers of hi^ vi- 
sion, that the long series of past events and trans- 
actions, from the first creation of the world, will 
all be present to his view. But to no history are 
these remarks so applicable as to th^ sacred his- 
tory ; for no other embraces so long a period of 
time or customs, and modes of society so essen- 
tially different from our own. We must become, 
in knowledge and in feeling, a child with Adam in 
Paradise, haying need of the immediate tutelage 
of his Creator, tried as to his obedience by a most 
simple test, directed in the choice of his food, na- 
ked, and, knowing it not, hiding himself from the 
presence of his Creator, and in his simplicity plead- 
mg an apology which directly implied the commis- 
sion of an offence, — and even provided with his 
clothing by the immediate hand of his Maker. We 
must remember that the patriarchal times savoured 
strongly of this simplicity. We must place our- 
selves under the tuition of the patriarchs, and as 
children learn for them that filial reverence, which 
personages so venerable for their age, their piety, 
and their evident intercourse with heaven, would 
naturally inspire. We must perceive, in the absence 
of all the elaborate, refined, political systems and 
institutions of later times, the necessity of such a 
reverence for the father, and of the unlimited con- 
trol with which he was invested over the person 
and property of the son, and even extending, by a 
kind of prophetic blessing or cursing, to the future 
destiny of his posterity. We must learn to regard 
the patriarchal system as a continuation of that 
mode of moral discipline and instruction which was 
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exercised towards the first created pair by God 
himself. We must look upon the patriarchs as the 
vicegerents of Jehovah. When v^^e shall have dope 
so, we shall be prepared to view this part of Noah's 
history in a new light. But it is time to introduce 
the history itself: 

" And Noah began to be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard : and he drank of the wine, and 
was drunken ; and he was uncovered within his 
tent. And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the 
nakedness of his father, and told his two brethren 
without And Shem and Japheth took a garment 
and laid it upon both their shoulders, and went 
backward and covered the nakedness of their fa- 
rther; and their faces were backv^^ard, and they 
«aw not their father's nakedness. And Noah awoke 
from his wine and knew what his younger son* had 
done unto him : and he said, 

^ Cursed be Canaan ; 
A servant of servaiits ahall he be unto his brethren. 
Blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; 
And Canaan shall be his servant 
jGod shall enlarge Japheth, 
And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem ; 
And Canaan shall be his servant" 

The drunkenness of the patriarch had its origin in 
hk simplicity. " He began to be an husbandman." 
In his first essays at cultivation, he discovered the 
juice of the grape. He invented wine. Pleased 
with its grateful flavour,, he made experiment of its 
untried powers. But he found that under its agree- 
able semblance there lurked an enemy of match- 

* It is a question what was the order of the sons of Noah 
in point of age. They are invariably mentioned in this order 
— Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; but it is not certain that this was 
the order of their age. If it was. Ham must have been call- 
ed tbe younger spn with reference to Shem alone. 

8 
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less strength. He was overcome, and he learned 
by his overthrow that " wine is a mockery strong 
drink raging, and whoso is deceived thereby is not 
lowe." So much for Noah's drunkenness. It was 
jyi unwitting surprise. The offence of Ham was 
not so trivial as a cursory inspection of the narra- 
tive would lead us to suppose. It did not consist 
in the accidental discovery of his father's nudity. 
He might have been guilty of intrusion into his fa- 
ther's tent. At least, the mention of the fact to his 
brethren was not accidental. It was most proba- 
bly made in a tone of mockery and derision. It 
was certainly prompted by an unfilial spirit. It was 
a gross outrage upon the rules of oriental modesty,* 
and an irreverent disregard of the paternal office— 
an office whose authority and dignity are, jn the 
scriptures, guarded by the most solemn sanctions — 
an office always of vital importance to the interests ^ 
of society, and, in a strictly political view, especial- * 
ly so in those early times. Hence a regard to filial 
duties was encouraged by the promise of the great- 
est blessings ; and the most dreadful denunciations 
were uttered against an insolent mockery of parents. 
'* The eye that mocketh at his father and despiseth 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 

?ick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it."f 
'he offence of Ham, then, was not small as against 
his father. But when we reflect that his father was 
a patriarch — a prince in whom resided the supreme 
authority, and also a minister of religion, the me-^ 
dium of communication between God and man, it 
appears greatly enhanced. The safety of the patri- - 
archal majesty demanded that it should not pass uix- ' 
noticed. But why was the curse pronounced upon 
the innocent Canaan ? It was not he who committed 

•Hab.iil5,16. Rev.iiLiaEx.tt2a fProv.xxx. 17. 
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the offence- Is not this an extraordinary mode of 
dispensing justice, to punish the unoffending son for 
the crime of the parent 1 Let us see in what the 
punishment consisted. Did it affect Canaan person- 
ally ? Is the sense really that the grandson of Noah 
was made a slave to Shem and to Japheth? What 
was generally the patriarchal blessing — ^personal or 
national ? When Isaac blessed Jacob, and said " Let 
people serve thee, and nations bow down to thee; be 
lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's sons 
bow down to thee," does he not manifestly speak of 
the two nations of whom it had already been de- 
clared by divine announcement " the one people 
shall be stronger than the other people, and the 
elder shall serve the younger 1" 

Of the same national import is that divine poem 
the prophetic blessing of Jacob upon his sons, as- 
sembled to hear from his inspired lips, "what should 
befall them in the last days." " The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be. Zebulon shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall be for 
an haven of ships, and his border shall be unto Si- 
don. Dan shall judge his people as one of the 
tribes of Israel." This passage is sufficient to show 
beyond all doubt, that this blessing was national, 
not personal. Yet in this same prophetic dispensa- 
tion of political privileges, the patriarch degrades 
Reuben from the excellency and prerogatives of 
the first-born, and divides Simeon and Levi in Jacob, 
i^nd scatters them in Israel, as he distinctly declares, 
for the commission of personal oflfences. Are we 
then to understand, that Ham's offence was really 
connected with the subjugation of the Canaanites 
by the Israelites ? Are we to understand that the 
tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi really suffered 
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the loss of political privileges in consequence of the 
sins of their founders ? It may be so. Who can 
say what, in the order of Divine Providence, was 
the beginning of a series of events which terminated 
in such results 7 It was sufficient, however, to ren- 
der the patriarchal blessing and cursing most po- 
tent engines of authority, — ^that they were fceKei>^d 
to be connected with personal conduct They cer- 
tainly were so connected in the patriarchs' minds, 
whether they were in fact or not. Such efficacy 
was ascribed to them, that the most earnest desire 
must have existed in their children to obtain the 
one, and to escape the other.* 

When therefore Noah, awaking, learned the con- 
duct of his sons, and the breathings of divine inspi- 
ration came over him, he vindicated his violated 
dignity by uttering these words of prophetic im- 
port, concerning the future condition of his poste- 
rity. Had he been instigated by feelings of resent- 
ment or malice, they would have found vent in im- 
precations upon Ham personally, of whom he sayB 
not a word. 



CHAPTER V. 

Was the deluge universal or partial, is a question 
which has been much discussed. But generally, 
those who have discussed it, do not seem to have 
had any definite understanding of its true nature. 
In the minds of most men, it resolves itself into this : 
Does the sacred writer intend to say, that the whole 
globe, as we now behold it, with all its lofty moun- 
tains, its wide-spreading continents, its numerous 
islands, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, were 

*Gen. txyvL 
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aU buned beneath the waters, in order to destroy 
inankind,who were as yet restricted to some region 
of Asia ? They conceive of the earth's surface ais 
having remained almost unchanged ever since the 
first creation. In their minds, the most ancient 
ocean was necessarily the present ocean, with pre- 
cisely the same bed, and the same shores. The 
most ancient mountains, were necessarily the pres- 
ent mountains. They were the Himmaleh of Asia, 
the Blanc and Rosa of Europe, the Popocatapetl, 
Cotopaxi, Antisana, and Chimborazo, ot America ; 
mountains two, three, four, and five miles in eleva- 
tion. When they think of the immense extent of 
the dry land, and the stupendous height of the moun- 
tains, the idea of a universal deluge is too much for 
their faith. They look around for some mode of 
interpretation, by which the universal terms em- 
ployed by the Sacred Author may be restricted in 
their sense to that portion of the dry land which 
was then the residence of mankind. Some even go 
farther than this, and consider these terms as re- 
ferring to the writer's own knowledge of the sub- 
ject. He kneio of no country, say they, which was 
not overwhelmed. — Any plausible interpretations, 
and some which are- not plausible, are adopted to 
escape the idea of a deluge in the widest sense 
universal. For such an event, it is said, there was 
no adequate reason; and besides, all the resources 
of Nature would not have been sufBcient to pro- 
duce it, and miracles are never resorted to, unless 
demanded by some special exigency. The entire 
atmosphere condensed into rain, and the depths of 
the ocean utterly exhausted, would not have been 
sufficient, it is asserted, to envelope the globe with 
water to the height of fifteen cubits (twenty or 
more feet) above the summits of the loftiest moun- 
tains. The inmates of the ark raised above the 

8* 
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earth to the elevation of five miles would have 
found an atmosphere, from its extreme tenuity or 
intense cold, fatal to animal life.* Difficulties are 
started about the capacity of the ark to contain 
pairs of all the different species of animals,t about 
the possibility of nourishing them with appropriate 
food, and of their being dispersed from one point, 
the mountains of Ararat, across seas and oceans 
over the whole surface of the earth. — ^Now, has the 
question been conceived aright? Should.it not be 
rather — does the sacred writer intend to say that 
the whole antediluvian earth, with its continents 
and islands, its hills and mountains, were all buried 
beneath the waters of the flood? Has it ever en- 
tered the minds of those who disbelieve the univer- 
sality of the deluge, that vast changes may have 
been produced in the condition of the terraqueous 
globe since its first creation. When in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth, the 
entire globe was invested with the waters. When 
by the command of Jehovah the waters under the 
heaven were gathered together unto one place, and 
the dry land appeared, did the present continents 
then emerge, was the bed of the present ocean just 
as it now exists then formed as a receptacle for the 
waters 1 Did the waters go at the bidding of Je- 

* This reasoning is very acute. Would the atmosphere 
remain under the waters, or rise above them 1 Would the 
ark be in a different atmosphere, even on the supposition that 
it was elevated five miles above the earth, from that which 
exists at the surface ? 

fHow many originally distinct species of animals are 
there 1 What is the influence of climate in producing diver- 
sities of the same original species? The celebrated natural- 
ist Buffi)n reduces all quadrupeds to between two hundred 
and two hundred and fifty radically distinct kinds. Most of 
the objections to the Scripture History assume, that all things 
have been, as they npw aie, ever since the Creation, 
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hovah to the same ** decreed place," and were they 
secured by the same " bars and dcM)rs"* as the pre- 
sent ocean 1 Had the antediluvian globe the same 
inequalities of surface as the present globe; oi^ 
were they much less, and the waters of course 
more widely diffused ? How high did the dry land 
rise above the waters 1 To what heiffht must they 
have risen in order to cover it? What was the 
relative proportion of land and water ? Have those 
who reason against the probability and even the 
jHKsihility of a universal deluge, inspected some 
.mtediluvian repository of geographical science ? If 
not, let them reserve their decision for a while. Let 
them learn what was the measure of the effect to be 
produced in causing a universal deluge, before they 
pronounce that there was neither reason nor means 
/ >r producing it. 

But whence the present system of continents, 
and seas, and mountains, if it be not that which 
was formed in the beginning? I ask in reply, 
what changes were effected in the earth's suriace 
by the deluge itself? What was the breaking up 
of the fountains of the great deep? What was the 
nature of this convulsion? What fractures might 
it not have caused in the external crust of the glooe, 
and what new elevations and depressions of its 
surface? What was the effect of the waters satu- 
rating and softening, and washing the soils for so 
long a period? On these points I affirm nothing. 
I merely suggest them for the consideration of those 
who are inclined^ to disbelieve in the physical possi- 
bility of a universal deluge, and who see no moral 
cause demanding an effect (in their minds) so ex- 
tensive. I suffgest them for their consideration be- 
fore they shau make up a final decision. Let them 

* Job, jucxriii. ^ 
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ascertain what was the extent and the elevation of 
the surface to be covered with water, before they 
decide that it could not have been covered. That 
the earth's surface has undergone astonishing 
changes, the discoveries of geologists render cer- 
tain. Of these discoveries we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. For the present, hear the ob- 
servations of two distinguished geologists, D'Aubuis- 
son and Saussure. " Are not," says the former, " all 
those bare needles which rise like pinnacles from 
the Alps, eloquent witnesses of the destruction of 
the soils which once encompassed them, and of 
which they formed a part? All the projecting points 
of rocks w^hich jut out of mountainous masses are 
of a similar character, and prove the destruction 
of the surrounding soils." " It seems to me impos- 
sible to believe," says Saussure, " thisit such obelisks 
were originally so formed by the hand of Nature : 
all the substance which they now want, has been 
broken off and swept away ; for we can discern 
nothing around them but other summits, whose 
bases are equally rooted in the soil, and whose sides, 
equally fractured, indicate immense rvins,^^ 

The former of these geologists also remarks: 
"In examining the mineral masses of the earth, 
every thing concurs to indicate, that this our habi- 
tation has undergone great changes and great 
revolutions; the sea-shells incrusted in the masses of 
mountains present irrefutable testimony to our eyes 
that the sea anciently subsisted upon our present 
continents; and that animals inhabited those shells, 
before the mineral masses in which they are imbed- 
ded were formed : it will be manifest to our eyes 
that these masses could not always have been. solidJ^ 

These quotations are introduced here for the 

Eurposo of showing that the condition of our globe 
as not always been that which we now b^old. 
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but that it has undergone immense changes. When, 
therefore, the question of the universality of the 
deluge is agitated, let it be distinctly borne in mind, 
that the true question is. Does the author intend to 
say, not were the present continents and mountains 
all submerged, but the continents and mountains of 
the antediluvian world ? Then the objections to a 
universal deluge which have been adduced, will 
vanish ; since they were framed with reference t(T 
a configuration of the globe, whose existence at that 
period cannot be shown. Certainly there can be no 
difficulty in behoving that if the waters in the be- 
ginning, before the dry land was made to appear, 
invested the entire globe, they might have reinvest- 
ed the dry land. And when we shall learn what 
was the extent of the earth which has perished, and 
how much of it was inhabited, it will then be in 
season to say, that a universal deluge could not 
have been required in order to effect the destruc- 
tion of the human race. 

But it is time to give an answer to the question, 
as I have stated it : Does the sacred writer intend 
to say that the entire dry land of the antediluvian 
earth was covered with the waters of the flood ? 
He speaks of the purpose of God to " destroy the 
earth." He says, "All the high hills under the 
whole heaven were covered. But the dove found 
no rest for the sole of her foot, for the waters were 
on the face of the whole earth. And I will establish 
toy covenant with you ; neither shall all flesh be cut 
off any more by the waters of a flood, neither shall 
there any more be a flood to destroy the earthJ* 
The terms here employed are universal. But simi- 
lar terms are employed in other passages of the 
Scriptures, in an evidently restricted sense. For 
example: "And the famine was over all the face of 
the earth. And all countries came into Egypt to 
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Joseph to buy corn; because that the famine was 
so sore in aU lands.^^* Obadiah declares to Elijah, 
** As the Lord thy God liveth, there is no nation or 
kingdom whither my Lord hath not sent to seek 
thee."f In these instances, universal terms have 
most clearly a limited signification. By what prin- 
ciple are we, then, to determine the extent of the 
signification of universal terms ? Where are we to 
look for the key of the interpretation? Most clearly 
we must seek it. in the general scope and purpose 
of the writer. What are that scope and purpose 
in the case in question ? Are they to teach physical 
or moral truth — to write the natural history of the 
earth, or the moral history of man? The same 
writer who says : " In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth," says, " And behold, I 
will destroy them with the earth." Would it not 
seem that the language in the latter case is of as 
wide a signification as in the former? If we regard 
the tcards, we must answer in the affirmative ; if 
the spirit, in the negative. In the history of the 
creation, the great purpose of the author was to 
teach the existence of one God, the Creator of aH 
things, as a moral, however, rather than as a natu^ 
ral truth. Were there no moral relations between 
man and his Creator, were we not bound to wor- 
ship, love, serve, and obey him as the source of all 
things, the doctrine would have found no place in 
a book whose object is to communicate to man 
religious knowledge. But the terms, the heavens 
and the earth, must here be taken in their widest 
sense. If not, the writer has failed of expressing 
the idea of a one Creator. The earth, without any 
doubt, signifies the entire earth. Whatever be its 

♦ Gen. xlL 56, 57 f 1 Kings, xviii. 10. 
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form and dimensions, whether it be the earth of the 
Hebrews^ 

'* Founded upon the seas, 
And established upon the floods,*' 

a stationary plain, or the revolving globe of modern 
science, it patters not ; it was all made in the be- 
ginning, by one God the Creator. Let us apply 
the same rule of interpretation to the history of the 
deluge. What in this history was the great object 
of the writer? Obviously, to record a most import- 
ant era in the deaHngs of God with mankind. It 
was to exhibit, as a moral example, the destruction 
of the human race by the hand of the Creator, 
repenting that he had made man upon the earth, so 
great had become his violence and corruption. The 
destruction of the earth and of the brute creation 
was incidental to the major purpose. It would not 
have been mentioned, had it not been connected 
with the destruction of man. Aside from its moral 
bearings, it was as unimportant for the writer's 
great purpose, as the history of Sirius, or the 
changes which may have occurred on the planet 
Jupiter. What was the earth, which was corrupt, 
— ^the earth, which was filled with violence? Was 
it the entire terrestrial surface of the globe, inhabit- 
ed or uninhabited, or was it rather that earth which 
was the abode of man — the theatre of human life ? 
Plainly the latter. Now this was the earth which 
God announced his purpose to destroy. If the. hu- 
man race had become diffused co-extensively with 
the antediluvian earth, which might have been the 
fact, then, without doubt, the entire surface of the 
dry land was comprehended in the threatened de- 
struction of the earth. But if this was not the fact, 
then we cannot fairly extend the sense of the sacred 
writer to include every portion of the terrestrial 
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surface of the globe, inhabited or uninhabited, unless 
such a destruction was incidentally necessary for 
the accomplishment of the great object. 

While, therefore, we cannot find in the narrative 
an answer to the question of the universality of the 
deluge, considered as a physical fact, although we 
know no objections to the possibility of such an 
event, even aside from miraculous agency, yet, in 
a moral view, we must pronounce it to alt intents 
and purposes universal. The earth which was 
corrupt, the earth which was filled with violence, 
was destroyed. This earth embraced, it may be^ 
the whole material, certainly^ the whole moral 
world. Says St. Peter, "And spared not the old 
wotldy but saved Noah the eighth person, a preacher 
of righteousness, bringing in the flood upon XhQvxjrJd 
of the ungodly,''^ The same writer alludes to th© 
delude as an earnest or pledge of that final destruc^ 
tion by fire of the heavens and the earth, which is 
to take place at the day of judgment. " Knowing 
this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers walking after their own lusts, and saying. 
Where is the promise of his coming? For since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation. For this they 
willingly are ignorant of that by the word of God 
the heavens were of old, and the earth standing 
out of the water and in the water : Whereby the 
world that then was being overflowed with water 
perished: But the heavens and the earth which are 
now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition 
of ungodly men." It has been said that this final 
destruction will, beyond all doubt, be a universal 
destruction of the material heavens and earth. And 
it is also aflirmed, that in this destruction by fire 
we have the measure of that destruction which has 
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taken place by water. Hence it is inferred that 
that destruction was a universal destruction of the 
material earth,* But this argument proves too 
much. If it proves the universal destruction of the 
material earth by water, it proves the destruction 
of the heavens also by the same element. Into such 
errors we fall when we regard the sacred history 
as a history of external nature, instead of regarding 
it as the great record of Divine Providence. But 
how are we to regard the description of the rise 
and abatement of the waters ? Is it a description 
of the scene as it appeared to the inmates of the 
ark, and preserved by them in the form of a jour- 
nal ? Or is it a description of the whole scene as 
it would have appeared to an eye that could com- 
prehend it entire at a single glance, the facts of 
which were communicated to man by the imme- 
diate teachings of the divine spirit, as was the his- 
tory of the creation ? The narrative is too general 
in its form to decide this question with absolute cer- 
tainty. Not an intimation, however, is given of 
any observations made by Noah, except such as 
were of practical importance to him. He sent out 
the birds, and he removed the covering of the ark, 
and looked to see what was the condition of the 
earth. Had he taken the measurement of the wa- 
ters, and ascertained their height above the moun- 
tains, a problem which apparently would have been 
difficult for him to perform, it seems natural that 
it should have been related as done by him. The 
air of the narrative is general. It seems to refer 
to the progress, elevation, and subsidence of the 
waters as a whole. The natural impression upon 
the reader is, that the author is describing the 

* GftAMTHAX Psmi'a Comp, Est. qf the Mosaic and Mine' 
ral CMU^giss. Faii^olmb's Oeol(^y qf Scripture, 
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entire scene. The knowledge of the facts may, 
however, have originated in the first instance in 
particular observations made within the ark. The 
general facts of the progress, elevation and abate- 
ment of the whole mass of waters, may have cor- 
responded with the particular facts of the scene 
observed by Noah. The supposition is not inad- 
missible. Such a concurrence may have been 
divinely ordered. The general results of the obser- 
yations might have been alone transmitted to the 
times of the writer of this history, and understood 
and recorded by him as referring to the deluge in 
its widest extent It is immaterial in what way the 
knowledge came to him. All that was essential in 
the influences of the divine spirit upon the writer's 
mind, so far as the matter of the history is con- 
cerned, was, that he should be preserved from 
error, and guided in the selection of his materials. 
I have thus endeavoured to illustrate the sacred 
history of the deluge, elucidating its language and 
developing its spirit. Whoever has accompanied 
me in my progress through it, and observed with 
attention the unparalleled scenes which it describes, 
must be sensible that they w^ere scenes not sopn to 
be forgotten. They must have made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the survivors. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of the sensations of men delivered 
from such universal ruin, and forming, as they did, 
the only bond of connexion between two worlds. 
We may well suppose that the memory of the 
scenes which thev had witnessed, and of which 
they themselves nad been so important a part, 
would "be laid up in their hearts, and in their 
souls." They would furnish the subjects of their 
waking thoughts and of their nightly visions. With 
what deep feeling and fervid eloquence would they 
often discourse of the great catastrophe ! The 
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engulfing of the world by the waters of a flood, 
and the divine preservation of their ancestors, must 
have long continued, with mankind, to be a theme 
of the deepest interest They would be the first 
story which listening infancy would learn, and the 
last which narrative old age would continue to 
recount The posterity of Noah very probably 
regarded a personage so favoured of Heaven, witn 
feelings partaking of religious veneration. As man- 
kind departed from the purQ worship of Jehovah, 
and idolatrous and polytheistic rites were inter- 
woven with their religious services, whence would 
they be more likely to derive them than from the 
life of one regarded as scarcely less than divine. 
In this manner the remembrance of the deluge 
would be perpetuated. And as the human family 
migrated farther and farther from their common 
source on the mountains of Ararat, they would 
bear with them in their dispersion the knowledge 
of this great event The details would, however, 
in time become mingled with many absurdities and 
fictions. The stream of human memory flows forth 
fresh and pure from its original fountains ; but as it 
advances, it mingles with the dark waters of ob- 
livion and error which pour into its channel, and 
its original hue is lost. Evidences of a deluge, ac- 
cordingly, are found in the traditions of almost all 
nations ; and the mythology and religious rites of 
many bear testimony, more or less distinct, to the 
existence of the same event This evidence it will 
be my purpose briefly and succinctly to exhibit in 
the following pages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SACRED HierrORY OF THE DELUGE CONFIRMED BT 
MYTHOLOGY AND TRADITION 

Some authors, with ingenious plausibility^ have 
attempted to trace the events of Noah's history 
among the constellations of the southern hemi- 
sphere. In their opinion, the early descendants ot 
the second fathers of mankind, as they dwelt be- 
neath the open skies of Chaldea, filled with admi- 
ration of the history, employed their imaginations 
in recording it upon the tablet of the heavens. 
These authors behold in the constellation Argo an 
image of the ark — in the Sacrificer, the Altar, the 
Animal which stands near, the Crater or cup of 
libation, they see portrayed the patriarch present- 
ing his offering of peace to conciliate the offended 
Deity ; the Raven is figured there in commemora- 
tion of the bird which was sent forth to explore the 
earth ; in short, they regard all the fift^n southern 
constellations of the ancients as memorials of the 
events recorded in the ten first chapters of Ge- 
nesis.* 

A theory equally ingenious, and capable of being 
sustained by a great number of plausible arguments, 
discovers allusions to this great event, and particu- 
larly to Noah, in the religious mysteries, rites and 
sacred personages of the whole heathen world. 
Bryant, author of the "Analysis qf Ancient Mythol- 
ogy," says, "I will endeavour to show, that the his- 
tory of the deluge was preserved in the first ages ; 
that every circumstance of it is to be met with 

amoag the historians and mythologists of differ^it 

... ,,* ' 1 . 

'> * * Maurice, Indian Antiquities, Vol. L pp. 90 — 34. 
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countries ; and that traces of it are to be particu- 
larly found in the sacred rites of Egypt and of 
Greece." Faber, in the "Mysteries of the Cabiri," 
pursues the same general course of reasoning; and, 
though he dissents in some particulars, on the whole 
fortifies the positions, and strengthens the conclu- 
sions of his ingenious and erudite master. These 
two authors find vestiges of the life of Noah and 
his sons in the story of the Assyrian Derceto, and 
Astarte — of the Phenician Sydyk, Dagon and Ag- 
ruerus — of the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, Sesostris, Ty- 
phon and Cannes — of the Hindoo Menu, Buddhu, 
and Vishnu — of the Chinese Fohi — and of the Gre- 
cian Deucalion, Saturn, Janus, Minos, Dionusus, 
Inachus, Zeus, Atlas, and Prometheus. 

" The mysteries of the Gentile world," Bryant 
observes, " for the most part consisted of a melan- 
choly process ; and were celebrated by night, with 
torches, in commemoration of the state of darkness 
in which the patriarch and his family had been 
involved. When Noah constructed the ark, he 
made a door in it — a circumstance continually 
commemorated by the Gentile writers. The en- 
trance through it they esteemed a passage to death 
and darkness ; but the egress from it was represent- 
ed as a return to life. And, as the residence in the 
ark was an intermediate state between a lost world 
and a world renewed, this was constantly alluded 
to in theit" symbolical representations. The princi- 

E)al rites in Egypt were confessedly for a person 
ost and consigned for a time to darkness, but who, 
after much bewailing and anxious search, was at 
length found, and supposed to be restored to life. 
No allusion could possibly point more directly than 
this to the previous disappearance of the patriarch, 
to the perils and gloom with which he might weD 

be supposed to be surrounded in the ark, and to his 

9#^ 
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consequent emerging and final restoration to light 
and safety. The eniphatical expression of the jxu^vjc, 
when purified, " I have escaped a sad calamity, and 
my lot is greatly mended;" and, at the feast of Isis, 
the exulting exclamation, Eo^x"/*^^ Ivyxai^iisv ! fVe 
have found the lost Osiris, let us rejoice together ! 
have also a decided refer^ice to the same event." 
The author, to confirm his position, adduces " the 
very ceremony of the priests during their efforts to 
find the missing object of their search." Several 
of their number went down to the sea-shore by 
niffht, bearing a sacred scyphus, in which was a 
golden vessel in the form of a ship or hoaly and 
into which they poured some of the water of the 
river ; this being done, the shout of tumultuous joy 
above mentionesd broke forth from the crowd, and 
then Osiris was supposed to be found. According 
to Plutarch, this ceremony of inclosing Osiris in 
his tomb or ark, in memory of his having been in 
his life-time thus concealed to avoid the fury of 
TjT^hon, the Egyptian symbol of the ocean, took 
place precisely upon the seventeenth day of the 
secona month, after the autumnal equinox ; that is, 
in fact, the very day on which Noah, the trub 
Osiris, entered the ark."* 

. The Ogdoas of the Egyptians, which consisted 
of eight persons sailing together in the sacred bariff 
or ark, tnese writers regard as designating the ark 
of Noah, with its eight inmates, sailing on the wa- 
ters of the flood. The following is a description 
of the festival of Isis, the symbol of proHfic Natore 
among the ancient Egyptians. The departure of 
the sun, Osiris, for the northern signs, was an- 
nounced by lamentations of the priests, bewailing 
him as if deceased, and Isis as if abandoned by her 

~ — ■ — ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ I » 

* BaTJurr'0 Anatyns^ Vol 11. pp. 237, 331, 335. 
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husband. Darkness involved the vault where the 
novice was undergoing the process of initiation 
into these rites. A golden bull, the symbol of the 
Egj^tian god, was covered with black lawn, and 
exhinited to the people in token of his imagined 
decease. Suddenly the darkness was dissipated 
by the glaring light of torches borne by priests 
clothed in robes of fine white linen, walking in 
procession before Isis, who with disconsolate grief 
was seeking her absent lord. Other priests in 
similar robes followed. The first priest carried a 
lamp burning with extraordinary splendour, and 
fixed in a boat of gold ; the emblem of Osiris sail- 
ing round the worra in the sacred scyphos. ** This 
solemn festival was continued during four complete 
days, by which were shadowed out the four wintry 
months, when Osiris was imagined to be founds and 
his supposed return to the southern signs, by which 
Isis, or nature, was rejoiced, and vegetation invigo- 
rated, was hailed with bursts of joy and songs of 
triumph. The procession now emerged, like the 
rising beam of Osiris from the darkness of the 
nether hemisphere ; and the gloomy damps of sub- 
terranean caverns were exchanged for the vivifying 
warmth of a vernal sun. AH ranks and ages min- 
gled in the festive dance; garlands of fresh flower?! 
decorated every head, and mirth sate on every 
brow. Rich unguents and costly perfumes were 
disf)ersed in profusion around. Some waked the 
mdodious pipe; others played on the golden and 
silver sistra; while others again, in transport, smote 
the Thebaic harp of wondrous structure and of 
magic potency."* 

A somewhat similar ceremony of passing through 



* PtuTAKCH, respecting Isis and Osiris, p. ^iG6 ; afeOf Mau- 
Eicc, Indian Antt^itie9f Vol. Ill pp. 2ll^^U2Q. 
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darkness to light was practised in the Eieusinian 
mysteries of Greece. " The candidate for initiation, 
after entering the grand vestibule of the mystic 
shrine, was led by the hierophant^ amidst surround- 
ing darkness and incumbent horrors, through all 
those extended aisles, winding avenues, and gloomy 
adyta, whiph belong equally to the mystic temples 
of Egypt, Eleusis and India. It was a rude and 
fearful march through night and darkness. Pre- 
sently the ground began to rock beneath his feet, 
the whole temple trembled, and strange and dread- 
ful voices were heard through the midnight silence. 
To these succeeded other, louder and more terrific 
ncnses, resembling thunder ; while quick and vivid 
flashes of lightning darted through the cavern, dis- 
playing to his view many ghastly sights and hideous 
spectres, emblematical of the various vices, diseases, 
infirmities, and calamities, incident to that state of 
terrestrial bondage from which his struggling soul 
was now going to emerge, as well as of the horrors 
and penal torments of the guilty in a future state. 
At this period, all the pageants of vulgar idolatry, 
all the train of gods, supernal and infernal, passed 
in awful succession before him ; and a hymn, called 
the Theology of IdolSy recounting the genealogy and 
functions of each, was solemnly recanted by the 
mystagogue ; a divine hymn in honour of eternal 
and immortal Truth was chanted, and the profound- 
er mysteries commence^. And now, arrived on 
the verge of death and initiation, everything wears 
a dreadful aspect ; it is all horror, trembling, and 
astonishment ; an icy chilliness seizes his limbs ; a 
copious dew, like the damp of real death, bathes 
his temples ; he staggers, and his faculties begin to 
fail ; when the scene is of a sudden changed, and 
the doors of the interior and splendidly illumined 
temple are thrown wide open. A miraculous and 
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divine light discloses itself; and shining plains and 
flowery meadows open on all hands before him.*** 

All these mysterious rites of Egypt and Greece, 
according to the theory of Bryant, were in their 
origin commemorative of the darkness and desola-« 
tion of Noah confined within the ark, and of his 
subsequent restoration to light, and, as it were, to 
life. In process of time, their origin was forgotten, 
they underwent many changes, and their meaning 
was explained by new interpretation. 

Another writer thinks that the numerous ceremo- 
nial ablutions of India originated partly in rites 
commemorative of the purification of the world by 
the waters of a flood, f In reading these theories, 
we are reminded of a passage in Peter : " By which 
also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison ; 
which sometime were disobedient, when oncQ^the 
long suflTering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water. T(ie like figure 
whereunto even baptism doth also now save us (not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ." What is the similar- 
ity here asserted by the apostle ? Is it not this T 
As those who survived the destruction of the old 
world escaped by water emerging from it as it 
were to new life, so by the rite of Christian baptism, 
or the thing signified thereby, and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, the first fruits of them that slept, 
shall we be saved from the corruption of the flesh, 
and enter into a new existence. 

It is not in the ceremonies alone, of the heathen 
world, that the history of the patriarch is traced* 

♦ MetamorphostU of Apuleivs, Vol, I. B. ii. p. 273- Ako 
Mauhice, Indian Antiquities^ Vol. I, pp< 312-«-dl4. 

f Maubice, Ind, Antiq. Vol. II, p. dl9« 
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The ingenious authors above-mentioned by an ety- 
mological examination of the names of different 
personages regarded with religious veneration, dis- 
cover allusions to different events in this history. 
Says Bryant, "Noah v^as the original Zeus and 
Dios. He was the planter of the vine, and the in- 
ventor of fermented liquors, whence he was de- 
nominated Zeuth, which signifies ferment, rendered 
Zeus by the Greeks. He was also Dionusos, ren- 
dered Bacchus by the Latins," who it will be recol- 
lected was the god of wine. In the remoter east, 
he was known by appellations resembling his true 
name. He was there called Noas, Naus, and 
sometimes Nous. Anaxagoras of Clasomenae, ob- 
tained some information of such a personage in 
Egypt under the name of Noas or Nous. His dis- 
ciples affirm, that Nous is the same as Dis, or Diss, 
the Deity; they also say, that Nous was the same 
as Noe, called by some Deucalion,* which Noe was 
called by some Dionusos, Osiris, and Prometheus.f 
He was considered the same as Prometheus, because 
he was the renewer of mankind^ and was said to 
have fashioned them again.'\. 

There was a tradition among the Pheneatoe, in- 
habitants of Eleusinian Arcadia, that the Goddess 
Damater came into these parts in a very remote 
age, even before the days of JVaos or JVbah.^ A 
passage from Suidas, it is supposed by Bryant, has 
reference to Noah. This is the passage : " Nan- 
nacus was a person of great antiquity, prior to the 
time of Deucalion. He is said to have been a king, 
who, foreseeing the approaching deluge, collected 
every body together, and led theui to a temple 

* Bryant here cites Theophil. ad. Autolyc. 1, 2. 
t He here cites Tzetzes, Chtl, 10 Hist. 335. 
\ And here, Eusebius, Hist Synagogue, p. 374. 
\ Pausanias, B. viii, p. 630. 
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where he offered up his prayers for them accom- 
panied by many tears." There is likewise a pro- 
verbial expression about Nannacus, which is applied 
to people of great antiquity. The proverb alluded 
to was, " I suffer as Nannacus suffered." " A pas- 
sage from Stephanus," the same author continues, 
" gives great light to this history, and has supplied 
many deficiencies. The tradition is, says Stepha- 
nus, that there was formerly a king named Anna- 
cus, the extent of whose life was above three hun- 
dred years. The people who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance, had inquired of an ora- 
cle how long he was to live, and there was an an- 
swer given, that when Annacus died, all mankind 
would be destroyed. The Phrygians upon this ac- 
count made great lamentations ; from whence arose 
the proverb, the lamentation for Annacus, made use 
of for people or circumstances highly calamitous. 
When the flood of Deucalion came, all mankind 
were destroyed, according as the oracle had fore- 
told. Afterwards, when the surface bf the earth 
began to be again dry, Zeus ordered Prometheus 
and Minerva to make images of clay in the form 
of men, and when they were finished he called the 
wnds, and made them breathe into each, and ren- 
dered them vital. 

In the east, Noah seems to have been called Noas, 
Noasis, Nusus, and Nus; and by the Greeks, his 
name was compounded Dionusus. The Ammonians, 
(descendants of Ham,) wherever they came, found- 
ed cities to his honour. Hence places called Nusa 
often occur. Heysichius ^ys that there were both 
cities and mountains styled Nusean in many parts 
of the world, and instances in Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Eruthrea, Thracia, Thessaly, Ci- 
licia, India, Libya, Lydia, Macedonia, the island 
of Naxios ; also a Nusa near Mount Pangeus ; and 
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a place of this name in Syria, the same which was 
afterwards called Scythopolis. There was also a 
place called Nusa upon Mount Caucasus; and upon 
Helicon: also in thie island Eubea, where was a 
notion, that grapes would blossom and come to per- 
fection in one day. Of the Nusa in India, Philos- 
tratus takes notice, and savs that from thence Die- 
nusos had the title of Nusios. But this must have 
been a mistake, since there were many cities which 
did not give the name, but all received it from him. 
These, though widelv distant, being situated in 
countries far removea, retained the same original 
histories, and were generally famous for the plant- 
ing of the vine. Misled by this similarity of tradi- 
tion, people in after times imagined that Dionusos 
must necessarily have been where his history oc- 
curred. They made him a great conqueror, who 
went over the whole earth, and taught mankind 
the cultivation of the vine." Diodorus Siculus says 
Dionusos went with an army over the face of tne 
whole earth; and taught mankind, as he passed 
along, the method of planting the vine, and how to 
press out the juice and receive it in proper vessels. 

The passages above cited will give the reader 
some notion of the nature of the argument employ- 
ed by the authors before mentioned, to establish 
their very interesting theory. In order to appre- 
ciate it aright, it is necessary to refer to the ample 
details which they give, and also to examine the 
authorities which they cite. Whoever will do this, 
although he may not assent to all their particular 
conclusions, will nevertheless find much which with 
no very dubious allusion refers to that common 
point in the history of the human race — the general 
deluge. 

The evidence from the traditions which exist 
among almost every people and nation under tiie 
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whole heaven, is however of a much more direct 
and convincing kind. Whichever way we turn, 
whether to the Jewish nation by whora the sacred 
oracles were preserved, or to their bitter enemies ; 
to the religiously inclined, or to the scoffer^ to the 
Chaldean, the Egyptian, the Grecian, the Persian, 
or the Hindoo writer,^ — everywhere reminiscences 
meet us of a general deluge agreeing in more or 
less particulars with the sacred narrative. When 
the discoveries of Columbus, and those who follow- 
ed in the same career, added a new world to geo- 
graphical science ; they likewise added new tradi* 
tions bearing testimony to the existence of a deluge 
by which all mankind were destroyed. From onQ 
extremity of the American continent to the other, 
in the islands of the Atlantic, and in the distant 
islands of the Pacific, among the Peruvians, the 
Brazilians, the Mexicans, the Iroquois, the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba and of Otaheite, we everywhere 
meet with them. 

The Jewish historian, Josephus, says, that " all 
the writers of the barbarian histories make mention 
of this ark and of this flood." He instances Bero- 
sus, collector of the Chaldean Monuments^ Hiero- 
nymus, an Egyptian who wrote the Phenician an- 
tiquities, Mnaseas, and Nicolaus of Damascus. He 
adds, a great many more make mention of the 
same event Berosus says, that relics of the ship 
still exist upon a mountain of the Corydeans in 
Armenia : and that it is customary to scrape off 
some of the bitumen which covered it, and to carry 
it as a charm against disease. The language of 
Nicolaus is: "There is a great mountain in Arme- 
nia over Minyas, called Barisy upon which it is 
reported that many w^ho fled at the time of the 
deluge were saved ; and that one who was carried 
in an ark, came on shore upon the top of it ; and 

10 
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that the remains of the timber were a great while 
preserved. This might be the man about whom 
Moses the legislator of the Jews wrote,"* 

Melo, a bitter enemy of the Jews, as cited by 
Eusebius, in his " Preparatio Evanffelica/'f relatef 
that, the person who was saved, with his sons, from 
the deluge, was subsequently driven away from 
Armenia, and retired to the mountainous _regioos 
of Syria. Abydenus, cited by the same authory 
relates the history of a deluge from which Xisu- 
thrus was saved. He makes the same statement 
in regard to the relics of the ark as Berbsus. 

Berosus, who was contemporary with Alexander 
the Great, in his history of the Babylonians, relates 
the following circumstances in regard to a general 
deluge: It happened in the time of King Xisuthrus, 
who was the tentft in descent from the first created 
man, Saturn advised him of the approaching ca- 
lamity in a dream. He instructed him to build an 
immense ship, to furnish it with provisions, and, to 
enter it with his family and friends, and a number of 
quadrupeds and birds. These instructions he obeyed. 
Then tne flood began. The whole world perished. 
When the waters began to abate, Xisuthrus sent 
out 9ome of the birds. They could find neither 
food nor resting-place, and immediately returned. 
In a few days he sent them out again. They re- 
turned with their feet covered with mud. He sent 
them out a third time, and thev returned no more. 
He concluded from this, that the earth was re-ap- 
pearing, made an opening in the side of the vessel, 
and saw that it was approaching a mountain, on 
which it soon rested. He then came forth, adored 
the earth, erected an altar, and oflfered sacrifices to 
the gods. Xisuthrus himself having suddenly dis- 
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appeared, a voice in the air informed his family 
that the country in which they were was Armenia, 
and commanded them to return to Babylon.* 

I have already intimated that the original of the 
Egyptian Osiris was the patriarch Noah. The 
biographer Plutarch, in his Isis and Osiris, relates 
some facts which tend to confirm this opinion. 
Osiris was an husbandman, and distinguished for 
his zeal in behalf of religious worship. So was 
Noah. He was also a lawgiver. Though this cir- 
cumstance is not related of Noah, he may reason- 
ably be supposed, patriarch as he was, and the head 
of the postdiluvian race, to have instituted rules for 
the regulation of the conduct of his descendants- 
Typhon, who, in Plutarch's opinion, was nothing 
morfe than a mythological symbol of the ocean, 
conspired against Osiris. By artifice he induced 
him to enter an ark. T^his ark instantly closed 
upon hfrp, and he was boriie down the river Nile 
into the waters of the sea. Inexact coincidence 
with the sacred narrative, in regard to Noah, 
Osiris is said to have gone into tne ark on the 
seventeenth day of the month Athyr. 

In the Grecian Deucalion we recognize again 
the patriarch Noah. In Chaldea, Xisuthrus, — ^in 
Egypt, Osiris, — and in Greece, Deucalion, — in al- 
most every nation he appears with a new name; 
but the essential circumstances of his life remain 
always with little change. We have the story of 
the Grecian deluge from the pen of the witty Lu- 
cian. The classical student will recollect the keen 
sarcasm and the cutting raillery upon the gods and 
divine personages of the ancient Greeks, in his 
mythological dialogues. He was a Syrian, born in 

* Stncellas, Chronohg, p. 30. Eusbbius, 'PreparaHo 
EffOJigeHca^'B, IX. ch. 12. Josbphus, AntiquUies, 
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Samosata, a town upon the banks of the Euphrates; 
but he travelled in Greece, and became intimately 
acquainted with the Grecian learning. In a treatise 
entitled " The Syrian Goddess," while speaking of 
a very ancient temple to her honour at Hierapolis, 
he remarks, " It is generally believed that this tem- 
ple was erected by Deucalion, the Deucalion in 
whose time there was an immense mass of waters.'* 
He proceeds to give the history of this Deucalion, 
as he had heard it in Greece from the Greeks 
themselves. The present race of men (they said) 
was not the original race. That race entirely 
perished, with the exception of Deucalion, from 
whom the present inhabitants of the earth, numer- 
ous as they now are, all descended. That former 
race were men of a contumelious bearing, who per- 
petrated the most heinous crimes. They neither 
listened to the voice of the suppliant, exercised the 
' rites of hospitality, nor regarded the sanctions of 
an oath. They were therefore surprised by an over- 
whelming calamity. Suddenly, the waters burst 
forth from the earth, immense rains fell from the 
skies, the rivers overflowed their banks, the ocean 
discharged its stores upon the dry land, — there was 
one universal scene of waters. All men perished. 
Deucalion alone, preserved for his justice and his 

Eiety, was left to repeople the earth. He placed 
is children and his wives in a great ark, which 
he had, and also entered it himself. Then came 
to him by pairs, swine, and horses, and. lions, and 
serpents, and other terrestrial animals, and he ad- 
mitted them within the ark. There they remained 
harmless. Through a divine influence a friendship 
arose between them, and they all sailed together 
in harmony while the waters remained upon the 
earth. This, Lucian remarks, is what the Greeks 
say of Deucalion. But the inhabitants of Hierapo- 
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lis relate a wonderful event which subsequently 
happened. In their country, the earth opened and 
absorbed all the water. Deucalion oteerving it, 
erected altars, and built a temple to Juno over the 
very chasm« The chasm^ says Lucian, I saw, now 
small, and whether it ever was greater, I know not* 
In commemoration of this event, not only the priests^ 
but all Syria and Arabia, twice a year, bring water 
from the sea to this temple. Men go even from 
the Euphrat^ to the sea for this purpose. They 
pour it into the temple. It descends into the chasm» 
which, though small, receives it in great quantity. 
This rite, they say, was instituted by Deucalion in 
memory at once of the deluge and of his preserva- 
tion. — riato believes that mere was a universal 
deluge, which occurred before the partial inunda- 
tions celebrated by the Greeks.*-— rlutarch, in a 
treatise upon the sagacity of animals, has this 
remark. The dove sent out of the ark, it is said, 
by returning gave Deucalion a sure indication of 
the continued existence of the storm; by not return* 
ing, she assured him of restored serenity* How 
strikingly coincident is this Grecian deluge with that 
of the sacred history, in several important particu- 
lars, and still so different in others as to save it from 
the suspicion of being a copy. In fact, here is a rite 
celebrated in a very ancient neathen temple, founded 
expressly on the tradition of a universal flood. 

The Romans, justly styled borrowers in all things, 
borrowed their deluge also from the Greedcs. The 
poet Ovid took the Grecian tradition, interwove 
with it many incidents from the Grecian mytho- 
logy, clothed it in a poetical dress from the stores 
of his luxuriant imaginadon> and adorned it with 
the embellishments of his elegant fancy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Leaving Chaldea, Egypt, aqd Greece, and pro- 
ceeding farther east, we meet with similar tradi- 
tions. 

The Persian philosopher Zoroaster taught that 
the "wickedness and diabolical acts" of a person 
called Malcus occasioned a universal deluge. An- 
other Persian writer says, that Noah himself dwelt 
in the mountain from which the waters of the flood 
issued.* 

A mythological fable of the Chinese relates that 
the father of Fohi, their great ancestor, was a 
Rain-bow, In their histories it is recorded that 
Fohi carefully trained up sewn sorts of creatrires^ 
which he annually sacrificed to the Supreme Spirit 
of Heaven and Earth.f Sir William Jones, although 
he cannot insist with confidence that there is an 
allusion in the circumstance of the rain-bow above 
mentioned to the sacred narrative of the flood, 
says, " I may nevertheless assure you, after full in- 
quiry and consideration, that the Chinese believe 
the earth to have been wholly covered with water, 
which, in works of undisputed authenticity, they 
describe b» flowing abundantly , then subsiding^ and 
separating the higher from the lower ase of man- 
kind; and that the divisions of time, from which 
their poetical history begins, just preceded the ap- 
pearance of Fohi in the mountains of China."J; 

The Hindoo tradition is very circumstantial, and 

its coincidence with the sacred history very strik- 

' . ' > '■ ,1.1, 

* Htdb upon the Religion of the Ancient Persians, ch. 10. 

t Maurice, Indian Antiq, Vol. V. p. 32. 

} AiiaticBfisearckeSf VoL XL Disser.oa the Chinese. 
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ing. The Hindoos have an. ancient poem entitled 
" The Bhagavat." The first Purfna, or legend of 
this poem is occupied with the history of this tradi- 
tion. It is as follows : "Brahma, the Creator, near 
the close of a grand astronomical period, fatigued 
with the care of so many worlds, fell into a pro- 
found slumber* During his repose, the strong de- 
mon, Hayagriva, approached, and stole from him 
the Vedas, — four sacred books, whose contents 
originally flowed from his divine lips. The demon 
retired to the deep recesses of the ocean, and, to 
preclude the possioility of being compelled to sur- 
render his treasure, swallowed the Vedas. The 
world, deprived of the wakeful superintendence of 
the Creator, fell into disorder. The whole human 
race, no longer guided by the light of the sacred 
books, became, with the exception of Satyavrata, 
king of Dravira, and the seven Rishis, or holy men, 
exceedingly corrupt In the words of the Bhaga- 
vat itself; " A holy king, named Satyavrata, then 
reigned, — a servant of the spirit which moved on 
the waves, and so devout that water was his only 
sustenance. He was the child of the sun, and in 
the present Calpa* is invested by Narayanf with 
the office of Menu, by the name of the God of Ob- 
seq|uies. One day, as he was making a libation in the 
river Critamala, and held water in the palm of his 
hand, he perceived a small fish moving in it." The 
king immediately dropped the water and the fish 
into the stream. At its earnest entreaty, hfe removed 
it thence to a vase fullof water. In consequeilce 
of its continually increasing size, he was obliged to 
remove it thence to a cistern, — thence to a pool, — 
thence to a deep lake, — and, finally, to the ocean. 

* Calpa, is a period of time. 

f NarayaD, signifies the Divine Spirit 
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"When the fish was thrown into the waves, he 
thus again i^ke to Satyavrata : — Here the homed 
ttmrks and other monsters of great strength will 



devour me; thou shouldst not, valiant man, leave 
me in this ocean. Thus repeatedly deluded by the 
fish, who had addressed him with gentle words, the 
king said : — Who art thou that begu^lest me in that 
assumed shapel Never before nave I seen, or 
heard of, so prodigious an inhabitant of the watew, 
who, like thee, has filled up, in a single day, a lake 
an hundred leagues in circumference! Surely lb ou 
art Bhagavat, who appearest before me ; the great 
Heri, whose dwelling was on the waves ; and who, 
now, in compassion to thy servants, bearest the form 
of the natives of the deep. Salutation and praise 
to thee, O first male! the lord of creation, of pre- 
MrvatioD, of destruction! Thou art the higtiest 
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object, O supreme ruler, of us, thy adorers, who 
piously seek thee. All thy delusive descents in this 
world, give existence to various beings ; yet I am 
anxious to know, for what cause that shape has 
been assumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos-eyed I 
approach in vain the feet of a deity whose perfect 
benevolence has been extended to all ; when thou 
hast shown us, to our amazement, the appearance 
of other bodies not in reality existing, but succes- 
sively exhibited. The lord of the universe, loving 
the pious man who thus implored him, and intend- 
ing to preserve him from the sea of destruction 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus instructed 
him. In seven days from the present time, O thou 
tamer of enemies 1 th^ three worlds will be plunged 
in an ocean of death ; but in the midst of the de- 
stroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me for thy 
use^ shall stand before, thee. Then shalt thou take 
all niedicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds, and, 
accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pairs of 
all brute animals; thou shalt enter the spacious ark^ 
and continue ia it, secure from the flood, on one 
immense ocean, without light, except the radiance 
of thy holy companions. When the ship shall be 
agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it 
with a large sea-serpent, on my horn ;* but I will 
be near thee, drawing the vessel, with thee and thy 
attendants. I will remaia on th^ ocean, O chief 
of men ! until a night of hrahmd shall be complete- 
ly ended. Thou shalt then know my true great- 
ness, rightly named the supreme godhead : by my 
favour all thy questions shall be answered, and thy 
mind abundantly instructed. Heri, having thus in- 
structed the monarch, disappeared ; and Satyavrata 
humbly waited for the time which the ruler of our 

* The horn was an emblem of power. 
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senses bad appointed. The pious kins, having scat- 
tered toward the east the pointed olades of the 
grass darbhay and turning his face toward the north, 
sat meditating on the feet of the god who had borne 
the form of a fish. The sea, overwhelming its shores, 
deluged the whole earth ; and it was soon perceived 
to be augmented by showers from immense clouds« 
He, still meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 
saw the vessel advancing, and entered it, with the 
chiefs of Brahmans, having first conformed to the 
directions of Heri. The saints thus addressed him: 
O king I meditate on C^sava, who will, surely, de- 
liver us from this danger, and grant us prosperity. 
The god, being invoked by the monarch, appeared 
again distinctly on the vast ocean, in the form of a 
fish, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, 
with one stupendous horn, on which the king, as he 
had before been commanded by Heri, tied the ship 
with a cable made of a vast serpent ; and, happy 
in his preservation, stood praising the destroyer of 
Madhu. When the monarch had finished his hymn, 
the primeval male, Bhagavat, who watched for his 
safety on the great expanse of water, spoke aloud 
to his own divine essence, pronouncing a sacred 
Pur&na, which contained the rules of the Sanc'hya 
philosophy : but it was an infinite mystery, to be 
preserved within the breast of Satvavrata ; who, 
sitting in the vessel with the saints, heard the prin- 
ciple of the soul, the eternal being, proclaimed by 
the preserving power. Then Heri, rising together 
with Brahma, from the destructive deluge, which 
was abated, slew the demon Hayagriva, and reco- 
vered the sacred books. Satyavrata, instructed in 
all divine and human knowledge, was appointed, in 
the present age, by the favour of Visnnu, the se- 
venth Menu, surnamed Vaivaswata. But the ap- 
pearance of the homed fish to the religious monarch 
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was a delusion : and he who shall devoutly hear 
this important allegorical narrative will be deliver- 
ed from the bondage of sin."* 

The reader, in perusing the above passage, has 
undoubtedly compared it with the sacred history, 
and the coincidences cannot have escaped, hira. 
What is figured under the losing of the sacred 
books, the luminaries of the moral world, but the 
universal corruption of the human race? What 
means the stealing of them by the strong demon, 
but the violence of the giants and the mighty men? 
How strongly is the character of Noah depicted in 
that of Satyavrata ! He was so spiritual, that 
Water was his only sustenance. He was the ser- 
vant of the spirit whose dweUing was on the waves, 
— the spirit which in the beginning " moved upon 
the face of the waters." He is termed the pious 
king, and he shows by his performance of sacred 
rites, his religious meditation, his prayers, and his 
hymn of praise to his preserver, that he deserved 
the appellation. Like ^oah, he is preserved for his 
piety, from the destruction occasioned by the gene- 
ral depravity — like him, he is forewarned of a de- 
luge, and instructed what he shall do. Observe too 
the circumstances of the ark, the pairs of animals^ 
the promised protection, the seven days, the re-ap- 

^arance of the Deity in the end, to deliver him, 
lis gratitude and the sacred Purana, the instructions 
communicated to him as to Noah by the Deity 
when he came forth to repeople the earth. 

Another Hindoo composition, denominated the 
Geeta, highly mythological in its style and character^ 
appears to allude to the same great event The Soors 
met in solemn council upon the summit of a sreat 

golden mountain. The Amreeta, or water of im- 

I ■ - , , - — 

* Sir Wm. JoioM** traniUtioiL Anatk Re$earch£$^ Vol, L 
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ittortality, had been lost beneath' the ocean. They, 
in order to recover it, resolved to churn the ocean 
with a mountain called Mandar. Not being able 
of themselves to command sufficient power for this 
purpose, they presented themselves before Veeshnti, 
who was sitting with Brahma, and thus addressed 
them. " Exert, sovereign beings, your most supe- 
rior wisdom to remove the mountain Mandar, and 
employ your utmost power for our good." Veesh- 
nu and Brahma replied, "It shall be according 
to your wish." He with the lotos-eye then di- 
rected the king of serpents to appear. Ananta 
arose, and was instructed in that work by Brahma, 
and commanded by Nardyen to perform it. Then 
Ananta, by his power, took up that king of moun- 
tains, together with all its forests and every inhabit- 
ant thereof; and the Soors accompanied him into 
the presence of the ocean, whom they thus address* 
ed. " We will stir up thy waters to obtain the Am- 
reeta ;" and the lord of the waters replied, " Let 
me also have a share, seeing I am to bear the vio- 
lent agitations that will be caused by the whirling 
of the mountain. Then the Soors and Asoors 
spake to Courma-rajah, the king of the tortoises, 
upon the strand of the ocean, and said, " My lord 
is able to be the supporter of this mountain." The 
tortoise replied, " Be it so ;" and it was placed upon, 
his back. "So the mountain being set upon the 
back of the tortoise, Eendra began to whirl it about 
as if it were a machine. The mountain Mandar 
served as a churn, and the serpent Vasookee for 
the rope ; and thus, in former days, did the D<ew- 
tahs, the Asoors, and the Danoos, begin to stir up 
the waters of the ocean for the discovery of the 
Amreeta. The mighty Asoors were employed on 
the side of the serpent's head, whilst all the Soors 
assemUed about his tail. Ananta, that sovereign 
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Diw, stood near Nardyen. They no^ pull forth 
the serpent's head repeatedly, and as often let it go ; 
while there issued from his nnouth, thus violently 
drawn to and fro by the Soors and Asoors, a con- 
tinual stream of fire, and smoke, and wind ; which 
ascending in thick clouds replete with lightning, it 
began to rain down upon the heavenly bands, who 
were afready fatigued with their labour, whilst a 
shower of flowers was shaken from the top of the 
mountain, covering the heads of all, botn Soors 
and Asoors. la the mean time the roaring of the 
ocean whilst violently agitated with the whirling 
of the mountain Mandar oy the Soors and Asoors, 
was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thou- 
sands of the various productions of the waters 
were torn to pieces by the mountain, and confound- 
ed with the briny flood ; and every specific being 
of the deep, and all the inhabitants of the great 
cbyBS uMch is behw the earthy loere annihikUed; 
whilst, from the violent agitation of the mountain, 
the forest-trees were dashed against each other, and 

Erecipitated from its utmost height, with all the 
irds thereon ; from the violent confrication of all 
which, a raging fire was produced, involving the 
whole mountain with smoke and flame, as with a 
dark blue cloud and the vivid flash of lightning. 
The lion and the retreating elephant are overtaken 
by the devouring flames, and every vital being and 
every individual object are consumed in the general 
conflagration. The raging flames, thus spreading 
destruction on all sides, were at length quenched by 
a shower of cloud^borne water poured down by thle 
immortal Eendra. And now a heterogeneous stream 
of the concocted juice of various trees and plants 
ran down into the briny flood. It was from this 
milk-like stream of juices, produced from those 

11 
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streams, trees, and plants, and a mixture of melted 
gold, that the Soors obtained their immortality."* 
Maurice observes in regard to this passage, "Con- 
cerning these extravagant mythological details of 
the Hindoos, I must remark, that however mysteri- 
ous the allegory, and however wild and romantic 
the language in which it is clothed, this fact may 
be depended upon, that there, in general, lies con- 
cealed at the bottom some physical meaning, or 
deep theological truth. Divested of its inflated dic- 
tion and fabulous incidents, the invention of an orien- 
tal- fancy, what can this general and stupendous 
convulsion of nature ; — the mountain buried in the 
tempestuous bosom of the ocean ; the ocean roar- 
ing and raging amidst the conflict of contending 
elements; the torrents of descending rain poured 
down by Eendra, the Hindoo god of the firmament ; 
the total annihilation of every living thing on the 
mountain, and of all the inhabitants of the great 
abyss which is below the earth, (an expression very 
similar to the Scripture phrase all the fountains of 
the great deep;) — ^what can all this accumulation 
of magnificent and dreadful images shadow out, ex- 
cept the desolation of the earth, during the period 
of the universal deluge, when the Soors and Asoor's, 
who may be considered as the ministers of the di- 
vine vengeance, were commissi6ned to harass the 

agitated globe rt 

I would here cease to adduce evidences from 

the Hindoo mythology and tradition, were I not de- 
sirous to present to my readers one more extract, 
remarkable for the almost literal coincidence be- 
tween it and some parts of the life of Noah in the 
Scripture history. I have supposed it would be the 
roost satisfactory to the mind of the reader to lay 

* OeetOf pp. 14&^>148, Wilkins's translation, 
t Maurice, Indian Antiq, Vol. IL pp. 273 — 274. 
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before it, wherever it could be done, die nearest ap- 
proach to the original passages themselves, — a lite- 
ral translation.^ In this way the mind attains the 
fullest view of the force and nature of the proof. 
The following is the extract : 

" To Satyavarman, that sovereign of the whole 
earth, were born three sons; the eldest Sharma; 
then Charma ; and third, Jydpeti by name. They 
were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue 
and virtuous deeds ; skilled in the use of weapons, 
to strike with or to be thrown ; brave men, eager 
for victory in battle. But Satyavarman, being con- 
tinually delighted with devout meditation, and see- 
ing his sons fit for dominion^ laid upon them the 
burden of government ; while he remained honour- 
ing and satisfying the gods, and, priests, and kine. 
One day, by the act of destiny, the king having 
drunk mead, became senseless, and lay asleep 
naked ; then was he seen by Charma, and by him 
were his. two brothers cdWeA^ to whom he said^VfhsX 
has now befallen? In what state is this our sire? 
Bv those two .was he hidden with clothes, and call- 
ed to his senses again and again. Having recover- 
ed his intellect, and perfectly knowing what had 
passed, he cursed Charma, saying, thou shalt be 
the servant of servants ; and, since thou wast a 
laugher in their presence, from laughter shalt thou 
acquire a name. Then he gave to Sharma the wide 
domain on the south of the snowy mountains, — and 
to Jyapeti he gave all on the north of the snowy 
mountains; but he (Satyavarman,) by the power 
of religious contemplation attained supreme bliss."* 

Willord, in a paraphrase which he has given of 
this same passage, says that Charma and Sharma 

* Sir Wm. Jonbs^v translatioii, Anatic Researches^ Vol. 
in. p. 263. 
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are in the vulgar dialect pronounced CiMtm ftnd 
Sham.* 

The traditions of the American aborigines are 
less full in their details, and tinctured with the rude 
notions of savage tribes, but still refer with suffi- 
cient distinctness to an event like that described in 
the Sacred History. I shall briefly adduce some 
of them. 

In the island of Otaheite, some of the inhabitants 
gave in answer to inquiries respecting their origin, 
the following reply : A long time ago our Supreme 
God in Rnger. dragged the earth Uirough the sea. 
Our island was broken off and preserved. 

The Peruvians believe in a general inundation, 
producing a universal destruction of the human 
race, wim the exception of a few persons who 
were saved by fleeing to caves on the summit of 
mountains. In these caves they had previously 
placed a number of animals, and a store of provi- 
sions. Some say that only six persons were saved, 
— having placed themselves on a raft. They as- 
sign the date of the event to a populous era, before 
the first of their Incas, or Kings, ' 

According to the Brazilian tradition, only one 
man and his sister were saved. Others, however, 
say, (for their traditions vary,) that two brothers 
and their wives were preserved. They escaped by 
climbing the highest trees on the loftiest mountains. 

^Analic Researches, Vol. III. p. 67. ** I do not know the 
Ineaning of the name Satyavarman, or Satyavrata, given to 
Noali, but I find his patronymic name in India was Vaivaswa* 
ta, child of the Sun: also Menu Menuh ; wherein we clearly 
trace the name Noah, or rather Nuech Heb. with the prefix 
Me as Manoah, Heb. Me Nuech. The name C*harma, pro- 
nounced C*ham, is exactly conformable to the Hebrew CThaniL 
Sfaurma, pronounced Sham, is like enough to Shem, and Jya- 
peti to Japheth.'' — Appendix to CalmeL 
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It is said that they celebrate the event in some of 

their religious songs. 

The Mexicans affirm that their country was 
once entirely inundated. All the inhabitants were 
< destroyed. It was repeoplcd by Viracocha, who 
came out. of ^he lake Titicaca. The tradition of 
the Meohoaeans, a people who lived in the vicinity 
of Mexico, was, that in a great deluge only a sin- 
gle family was preserved. They entered an ark, 
with a number of animals sufficient to stock the 
world anow. Several ravens were sent out One 
brought back the bough of a tree.* 

The Iroguois say : A spirit, named Otkon, cre- 
ated the world. Another spirit, named Messou, 
repaired it,— -having been destroyed by a deluge. 
The deluge was occasioned by Otkon's dogs being 
lost one day, when he was hunting in a great lake* 
The lake was in consequence augmented, and over- 
flowed its banks. 

The tradition of the inhabitants of Hispaniola, I 
shall relate in the words of the elegant author of 
the life and voyages of Columbus. He says, "Like 
most savage nations, they had a tradition concern- 
ing the deluge. They said that there once lived in 
their island a mighty cacique, whose only son con- 
spiring against him, he slew him. He afterwards 
preserved his bones in a gourd, as was the custom 
of the natives with the remains of their friends. 
On a subsequent day, the cacique and his wife open- 
ed the gourd to contemplate the bones of their son, 
when, to their surprise, several fish leaped out. 
Upon this, the discreet cacique closed the gourd, 
and placed it on the top of his hut, boasting that 
he had the sea shut up within it, and could have 
fish whenever he pleased. Four brothers, however^ 

* AoosTA, History of the Indies, "/; 

11* 
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ehildreii ofi the same birth, and curious intermed«> 
diers, hearing of this gourd, came during the ab- 
sence of the cacique, to pe^ into it. In their care- 
iemaess, they suffered it to fall upon the ground^ 
^cre it was dashed to pieces ; when, lo 1 to their 
, astonishment and dismay, there issued forth a 
mighty flood, with dolphins, and sharks, and tum- 
bling porpoises, and great spouting whales; and 
the water spread until it overflowed the earth, 
and formed the ocean, ]e{^ying only the tops of 
the mountains uncovered, which are the present 
islands."* 

I have thus spread out upon these psiges the evi- 
dence corroborative of the Sacred History <)f the^ 
Deluge, afforded by some of the many traflitions 
of the heathen world. The reader who has atten- 
tively perused it, will have drawn his own in- 
ferences. Whence, he has said to himself, this uni- 
versal concurrence ? May it be ascribed to par- 
ticular inundations, which have destroyed, with a 
few exceptions, the inhabitants of every country, 
and of which the memory has been transnuttod 
from generation to generation ? How, then, shall 
the comcidence in many of the details be account- 
ed for? 'f he piety of the chief personage preserved, 
•—the number saved, — the ark, — ^the animals ad- 
mitted into it, — ^the birds sent out, — ^the green branch 
brought back, — ^which seems the most probable, 
that there has been one deluge embracing all these 
circumstances, or that there have been an infinity 
of deluges, corresponding with each other in these 
several respects? Which is the greater miracle ? 
Which makes the greatest demands upon our faith ? 
Whoever will adopt the latter supposition in pre- 
ference to the former, must be indulged in his 
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* Ikvuio's Abridgement of his Life ofCdumbus, pp. 118-19. 
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opinion. Nothing can be said which will influence 
him. He stands in the position of one who denies 
the simplest principles. 

Are all these several stories of a deluge, versiong 
of some one original story, itself a fiction t It 
must indeed have been a very amusing fiction^ that 
the whole race of man, for their violence and cor- 
ruption^ were overwhelmed by such a dreadful 
catastrophe, with the exception of one family, pre- 
served for the extraordinary piety of its chief. It 
must have been made, too, while as yet the human 
race were not scattered abroad over the face of 
the earth. Otherwise, we cannot account for its 
diflQusion. Early, then, in the history of the human 
race, some one devised the fable that the whole 
race had been destroyed by a mighty deluge. This 
fable made so deep an impression upon the minds 
of men, that as they were diffused abroad they car- 
ried it with them, and it afterwards gained credence 
fts a fact, became a matter of record wherever 
there was a written language, and where there 
was none, it was transmitted from age to age by 
oral tradition. — Verily, the credulity of unbelief is 

f greater than the faith of the believer. It will be-* 
ieve anything to escape from the simplicity of the 
truth. 

In conclusion of this part of the subject, need J 
afKrm, that all the accounts and traditions of a 
deluge, existing in all parts of the world, have their 
origin in one event, whose memory neither the 
power of time nor the dispersion of the human 
family over all the continents and islands of the 
earth, has been able to obliterate, — ^that this is the 
only natural, the only satisfactory method of ex- 
plaining their concurrence? However, notwith- 
standing this concurrence in many of the incidents 
ef the heathen traditions with the Sacred Histor- 
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there is, in other incidents, and in the general as- 
pect, a wide diiTerence. In the heathen traditions, 
there appear extravagances and absurdities. Causes 
are assigned which are neither physically nor mo- 
rally adequate to produce the effects ascribed to 
them. In the Sacred History, it is not the steahng 
of the sacred Vedas, nor the search for the lost 
waters of immortality, nor the losing of the hun- 
ter's dogs in the waters of a lake, but it is the 
incurable depravity of the human race, — ^a cause 
which, in illustrating that History, I have shown to 
be morally sufficient to require such a measure in 
the moral government of the world, as that of the 
general deluge. The difference, however, between 
uie Sacred History and the heathen traditions, is 
better felt than described. Whoever will truly ex- 
amine them for himself, will not fail to pronounce 
the former to be transparent, like the crystal stream 
of truth, with all the semblances of probability; 
while, in the latter, though he recognise truth, it 
will be truth adulterated with error. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SACKED HISTORY OF THE DELUGE CORROBORATED 

BY GEOLOGY. 

It is a very common idea among those who 
have not made the structure of the earth a subject 
of particular study, that the globe, as we now be- 
hold it, with its continent^, and islands, its moun- 
tains, and its seas, was so formed by the hand of 
the Creator, when he first caused the waters to be 
gathered together, and bade the dry land appear. 
Or, if they have any notion of a change, that 
change has been slight, consisting in the washing 
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of the land by moiintain torrents, by partial inunda- 
tions, by rivers changing their course, by the ocean 
dashing against its shores, and in the effects of vol- 
canic power operating, not upon the mass of the 
globe, but merely in some particular situations. 
Such, I imagine, is. the opinion, if ovinion it can be 
called, of men in other respects well informed, who 
have not turned their attention to the science of 
geology. 

Hence, as I have before intimated, has arisen a 
great difficulty in believing the former existence of 
a deluge which has buried the most lofty mountain- 
summits of the globe beneath its waters. The 
seeming impossibility of physical phenomena so 
astonishing, has served not unfrequently to foster 
the seeds of incredulity. Men in that middle state 
between ignorance and knowledge, which, aside 
from a natural distaste for its truths, is the most 
dangerous enemy of religion, have on this account 
disbelieved the Scripture history of the flood ; and 
others have sought to accommodate it, by their 
interpretations, to their own conceptions of physi- 
cal possibility. The truth of the poet's sentiment 
has, in this way, been not unfrequently exemplified: 

"A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deepy or taste not me Pierian spring. 
There shallow draaghts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely soben us again." 

To express the same general sentiment in the words 
of inspiration itself, professing tiiemselves wise, they 
become fools, and change the truth of God into a lie. 
The structure of the earth, however, when inves- 
tigated, shows the opinion, that there has been little 
change, to be very erroneous. When explored 
with the torch of science, it reveals secrets of an- 
cient times, which fill the mind with wonder. There 
lies buried beneath the surface of the globe a hia!- 
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tory of revolutions and changes, of which (if they 
be not all recorded in ilm sacred history) there is 
no written record, human or divine. There lie 
enshrined in the secret places of the earth, the 
fragments, as they have been styled, of the ancient 
world — " the monuments — ^the medals of Nature.** 
Even the surface of the globe, when interrogated 
on this point, is not silent 

To render what I shall say intelligible to those 
who may not be acquainted with the facts of geo- 
logical science, it is necessary to explain briefly 
the structure of the external covering of the earth, 
so far as it has been penetrated. Even in that, 
though it may seem to us a confused mass of 
earthy materials, we find evidence of the action of 
laws, uniform and regular, arranging the matter in 
orderly positions, which have been denominated 
strata or layers. Those who may have noticed 
the beautiful arrangement of the sands under the 
influence of a running stream, or the leaf-like edges 
of the sides of an excavation after descending a 
short distance below the surface, will perfectly 
comprehend the meaning of the term. These strata 
have been not unaptly compared to the coats of an 
onion. The comparison is homely, but it illustrates 
the sense. It must not, however, be supposed that 
they run in one uniform, circular direction, around 
the entire globe. They lie in almost every imagi- 
nable position; sometimes horizontal, sometimes 
inclined, sometimes waving, and sometimes per- 
pendicular. By examining the steep sides of moun- 
tains, this assertion may be easily verified. 

The arrangement into strata is not the only evi- 
dence of order. There is also a certain uniformity 
as it respects the matter itself, of which the strata 
are composed. In general terms, it may be said, 
that the more solid substances, like granite, gneiss. 
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and quartz, compose the lower strata, while upon 
them lie those of a softer texture, as limestone, 
claystone, sandstone, coal, marl, chalk and others. 

The great distinction, however, between the dif- 
ferent strata, is based on other considerations than 
the nature of the earths themselves. It is with this 
distinction that we have chiefly to do. All the 
strata have been divided into two great classes, 
called primary and secondary. The primary strata, 
which lie in general beneath the others, contain no 
remains of organized beings ; while the secondary 
contain the relics of what were once animated 
existences ; some of which are substances bearing 
evident traces of vegetable origin. Wherever ex- 
amination has been made, in all the regions of the 
earth, from the lowest depths explored, to the sum- 
mits of the highest mountains, such relics have 
been found. They comprise a great variety of spe- 
cies, — ^insects, the lowest orders of animated beines, 
shell-fish and fish without shell, monsters of the 
deep and monsters of the land, amphibious animals, 
beasts, birds, reptiles, — ^races which have utterly 
perished, and races which now walk the earth, fly 
the air, and swim the ocean. The vegetabte re- 
mains consist of herbs and plants of different kinds; 
fruits of various species, leaves, stems, and even 
the trunks of trees.* 

Sometimes the shells and bones are found entire, 

with evQp their most delicate parts preserved, some- 

- ■ . -■) 

* Ears of barley and leaves of pine-apples have been found 
in the coal-mines of Northumberland. — Fairholme. 

A fossil tree was discovered in 1826 in the vicinity of Ed- 
inlnirgh, lying between strata of sandstone. Its diameter at 
the tmse was three feet It was thirty-six feet long. An- 
other has been discovered in the vicinity of the same city, in 
the quarry of Craffleith. Its roots were in the bottom of the 
quarry. It was ao6ut sixty feet long, and covered by strata 
of MAdstone about one hundred feet thick. — Prqf. SUliman, 
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times broken or partially decayed, sometimes buried 
in the loose strata, sometimes imbedded in the solid 
rock* Sometimes the shells form immense beds, at 
others they are compacted into rock so solid as to 
be suitable for building. Sometimes there remaia 
only impressions of the organic substances, the sub- 
stance itself being gone; and sometimes, though the 
matter of which tney were composed has disap* 
peared, other matter has taken its place» so that the 
original form is preserved. In other cases, the form 
of the vegetable substances has disappeared, .and 
the vegetable matter itself has undergone a process 
of conversion* There are few persons, perhaps, 
who have not seen petrifactions, as they are termed, 
and who have not some notion of their origin. Trees 
of various sizes are found petrified, and by various 
substances. Trunks and branches occur in the con- 
dition of flint-stone, limestone, sandstone, and even 
of iron ore. Sometimes the vegetable substance is 
entirely destroyed, while the minutest fibres and 
vessels of the vegetable structure are perfectly pre- 
served. The origin of one substance, of which 
immense masses are imbedded in the earth, a sub- 
stanc& which contributes greatly to the comfort 
and convenience of man, is not, I believe, generally 
understood. Few people, as they behold the mine- 
ral coal which burns upon their grates, imagine 
that it owes its origin to vegetable matter, ^et it 
is an unquestionable fact. It would seem ^t Na- 
ture, in other days, provident of what is so neces- 
sary to human enjoyment, laid up in subterranean 
repositories, immense stores of this fuel, to be drawn 
thence, as the necessities of man should in after 
times require. The branches and trunks^ of trees 
and other vegetable substances have been disco- 
vered partiaBy converted into coalf and it is near the 
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coal-beds that impressions of vegetables particiilarly 
abound. 

There is a certain order observable, as to the 
manner in which organic remains are distributed 
throughout the different strata. Vegetables and ani- 
mals of all species and magnitudes are not every- 
where confusedly and indiscriminately blended to- 
gether. Remains are found in the lower strata, 
which are riot found in the upper; and in the upper, 
which are not found in the lower. We must not, 
for instance, look for the remains of trees or of 
vegetables, generally, in the lowest strata. We 
must not expect to find there the elephant, the 
mammoth, the whale, or, indeed, to speak in gene- 
ral terms, of the more perfectly organized animals. 
In a general sense, both the number of remains ^nd 
the number of species* as we proceed upward from 
the primary strata, are increased. I do not intend 
to say, that each superior stratum contains more 
than its inferior; but that on the whole, the remains 
exist in greater abundance and variety iri the upper 
strata than in the lower. The primary strata, it 
has been already remarked, are those which con- 
tain no remains of organized substances. They are 
the lowest of all the strata of the globe which have 
been explored. All the other strata with which we 
are acquainted, are denominated secondary, since, 
containing the relics of organized substances, it is 
evident they were formed after the creation of or- 
ganized beings, and also after the other strata. 
They have been subdivided into classes. 

The lowest of them, — those which lie next to the 
primary, are called transition strata. It is very 
rare indeed, that remains of vegetables, either ter- 
restrial or marine, have been discovered in these 
strata. With little exception, they contain no or- 
ganic remains but those of marine animals. These 

12 
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^ure generally the lowest orders of marine apimalg. 
Animals which had a brain and spinal mairow 
have, with the exception of a few fish, never been 
found in them. '^ They belong almost exclusively 
to genera no longer existing, and which do not 
occur in the upper secondary strata." 

Leaving these strata, and proceeding upwards, 
we come next to what is denominated the great 
coal formation, consisting of a series of strata 
whose aggregate depth has been estimated at two 
thousand feet, containing scarcely any remains 
except those of terrestrial plants. These are dis- 
tributed in greater or less abundance throughout 
the whole series, and seem to consist mostly of the 
productions of tropical clin\ates.* The whole mass 
does not consist of coal strs^ta ; but there are inter- 
mingled with them strata of sandstone, limestone, 
clay, and some others. 

We come next to what are denominated in the 
strict sense secondary strata. In this class are 
comprehended all the strata which lie upon the 
transition and coal strata, terminatipg with chalk. 
They compose a mass consisting of beds of a 
sanay^ argillaceous and calcareous nature, of which 
the aggregate depth has been computed at about 
ten thousand feetf The organized beings here 
entombed, are chiefly marine animals, with shells, 
which are found in great abundanca Fresh water 
animals, however, sometimes occur, and also frag- 
ments of terrestrial vegetables. The bones, and 
sometimes the skeletons, of enormous reptiles also 
here present themselves. A species of clay strata 
called the lias-clay, and the limestone, are the most 
noted of all the secondary strata for the number 
and the variety of their organic remains. Many 
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iqpecies of shells and the remains of the lowest 
order of marine animals, termed zoophytes, or 
vegetable animals, animals of a nature similar to 
those now found attached to the bottom of seas 
and oceans, occur; but the most remarkable of 
their contents is a species of lizards, which have 
been denominated Saurians ; also terrestrial plants* 
with remains of crocodiles and turtles, are here dis* 
covered. 

The organic remains of the secondary strata in 
Tilsgate Forest, England, are described as com- 
prising petrified trunks of large plants resembling 
palms, ferns, the gigantic reeds of tropical climates, 
fresh-water shells, fishes, and the bones, teeth and 
scales of at least five gigantic species of Saurians. 
Some of these Saurians were seventy feet in lensth. 
One of them, which has b^n called the Iguanodon» 
was pronounced by Baron Cuvier to be the most 
extraordinary of all the animals which have been 
discovered. Says Mantell, the original observer 
and describer, ** Imagine an animal of the lizard 
tribe, three or four tinnes as large as the largest 
crocodile, having jaws with teeth equal in size to 
the incisors of the rhinoceros, and crested with 
horns ;-^such a creature must have been the Igua- 
nodon."* 

The last of the secondary strata in the ascending 
order is chalk. No animal remains are found either 
in these strata, or in the beds' of green sand beneath, 
except such as pertain to the sea. They are ex- 
clusively marine. Thev consist of zoophytes and 
shell-fish in great numoers, some fishes, and Sau- 
rians, though these latter are very seldom found. 
What is particularly remarkable m the chalk re- 
mains, is the perfect preservation even of the most 
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delicate parts of the most delicate structures. Even 
the air-bladder of fishes has sometimes been pre- 
served uncompressed. Vegetable remains are some* 
times discovered here, but ih^y are few in number, 
and pertain apparently to a species of marine plant 

We come next to the only remaining regular 
strata, the tertiary or third strata, so called with 
reference to the secondary. We here find ourselves 
upon a new field of discovery, and our researches 
gather up a dififerent class of spoils from any that 
we have before obtained. The kind of shells so 
numerous in the secondary strata almost entirely 
disappear, and shells of other species succeed. The 
Saurians vanish, and we meet with the more per* 
feet orders of terrestrial animals. The gigantic 
telics of the Mastodon and Mammoth here repose, 
and multitudes of animals, either of classes or of 
species whose existence is no longer known, of an 
organization perfect as that of the present races 
of quadrupeds, greet us with their unaccustomed 
forms. In several places where these strata have 
been examined, they contain alternately marine and 
fresh-water shells, connected with remains of vege- 
tables apparently belonging to a tropical climate, 
and those of some am|3iibious and terrestrial ani* 
mals. To give the names which have been assigned 
to the animals of extinct races, would be to present 
the reader with words newer and more strange to 
him than the animals themselves. 

The place most distinguished as the repository 
of tlie remains which occur in the tertiary strata, 
is the Paris basin. This basin consists of strata 
of sand, sandstone, limestone, clay, gypsum, and 
other earthy materials, forming a mass whose 
depth has been estimated at five hundred feet It 
has received its distinction not so much from its 
organic contents, since there are other similar 
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basins, as from the genius and the labours of the 
illustrious Cuvier. The strata of gypsum contain 
bones, this great naturalist observes, in numbers 
scarcely credible. In some parts of them, you can 
hardly open a bbck without finding a bone, and 
millions must have been destroyed in the working 
of the quarries, before such remains began to attract 
the regards of science. Marine shells abound, par- 
ticularly those of oysters. Fresh-water shells as they 
are considered, connected with vegetable remainsy 
some of which are stems of palm-trees, fishes, birds, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the mastodon, the 
crocodile, the river-horse, the palaeotherium, as it 
has been termed, or ancient animals, animals of 
temperate and animals of tropical climates, here all 
slumber together. Under the discriminating genius 
of Cuvier, guided by the light of philosophy, order 
-has been made to arise out of disorder, bone, if it 
has not found its fellow-bone, has at least found 
one of kindred species ; entire skeletons have been 
re-constructed; animals of races before unknown 
to science have been made, in their bony structure, 
to spring up anew. Cuvier here found the bones 
of about seventy species of the more perfect quad- 
rupeds, of which nearly forty pertained either to 
species or to kinds of animals now extinct. , 

Let us now, having thus cursorily glanced at the 
organic contents of the regular strata of the earth, 
take a brief sun^ey of some of the phenomena 
which the surface itself and the strata termed di- 
luvial,* exhibit. Here, the evidences of change are 
not less astonishing than they are in the strata be- 
low. Immense masses of rock are found sundered 
from their beds, and scattered over the surface at 

* The diluvial strata consist of beds of shells, rocks, and 
mvel, which appear to have been deposited by a general de- 
luge. 
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great distances from their original locations. In* 
stances of this occur at Geneva, in Switzerland* 
In the words of Bakewell, " the snow*clad moun- 
tains from which they were torn rise magnificently 
to the view, though fifty miles distant^ On the Lit- 
tle Salere, at the height of fourteen hundred feet 
above the valley, are scattered numerous blocks of 
granite, of vast size, not at all water-worn, and 
almost as fresh as if recently torn from their parent 
mountains. On the Great Salere, adjoining, there 
is one block of this granite seven feet in length, and 
at the height of two thousand five hundred feet 
above the valley." ' In many countries huge rocks 
are found in an insulated, loose condition, and 
strangers to the regions in which they lie. Frag- 
ments of granite from the primitive Alps, of great 
size and in great numbers, lie scattered over the 
Jura mountains at ttie elevation of two thousand 
five hundred feet. Some have passed over the 
Jura, and gone into France, one hundred miles 
from their original place. The native rocks 6f the 
northern parts of England are scattered over the 
middle and southern counties ; and those of Scan- 
dinavia now lie upon the plains of Germany and 
Prussia.* 

The secondary strata have, in some instances, 
been torn away m immense masses to the depth of 
hundreds of feet. Of this, many instances occur 
in England. 

While contennrplating this part of our subject, the 
question arises. Whence are the vast deserts of the 
earth, those oceans of sand in Africa, in Persia, in 
Arabia, in America — hundreds, and some of them 
thousands of "miles in extent^ whence are they, 

I * Prof! Siluhah^s CoMister^cy qf Geology with Sacred 

Mntory. 
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with their saline particles, their salt water, their* 
salt, and their marine remains?* 

To make a selection among the innumerable cases 
of organic remains which are distributed over the 
earth's surface, is by no means easy. They are all 
cases rich in facts of the deepest interest It is 
here that the inhabitants of the continents and of 
the ocean meet in the greatest number and variety* 
The icy masses of the polar regions, the river-banKs 
and the plains of Siberia, the loftiest mountains of 
the globe, the Andes of America, the HimalaySi of 
Asia, all contain their relics. Whence the beds of 
shells on the summits of Snowdon, whence the 
enormous quantity of marine substances on the 
highest points of the Pyrenees, whence those found 
by Humboldt on the Andes, at the height of more 
than fourteen thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean? Whence the beds of shells at Touraine, 
in France, twenty-seven miles in length and eighteen 
feet in depth, and at the distance of one hundred 
miles from the sea ; whence those between South 
Carolina and Mississippi, stretching along an ex- 

* The desert of Sihara is between 2000 and 3000 miles 
lopg and 700 miles broad. The great salt desert of Persia 
is 700 miles broad. The plains of South America, and of 
Hungary, in Europe, are truly vast in their dimensions. la 
the extensive low plains of Carolina, marks of the former 
occupation of the sea are everywhere displayed. Extensive 
beds of oyster-shells are found at considerable depths, alter- 
laating with strata of blue clay. Pure sea sand is the pre- 
vailing soil of the deserts of Africa. The desert of Sahara 
contains wells of brackish water. Rounded pebbles are found 
at their bottom. A traveller, M. Caillie, says of this desert, 
" the plains had the precise appearance of the ocean, perhaps^ 
siich as the bed of the sea would have, if l6ft dry by the wa-* 
ters." The plaiii of the Crimea abounds in salt lakes and 
ma.rshes. Petrifactions and marine remains are everywhere 
found m great abundance. — ^Faibholms's Geology of Scrip' 
ture. 



tent of six hundred miles ? Whence those, in innu- 
merable places, both on the mountains and the 
plains, in various parts of the earth? 

The skeleton of a whale has been discovered on 
Mount Sandhorn, in Norway, at the elevation of 
more than three thousand feet, and a portion of an- 
other, in Stappen, in Finmark, about eight hundred 
feet above high-water mark. 

Humboldt found the bones of elephants near Bo- 
gota, in South America, about seven thousand eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and obtain- 
ed others from a place on the Andes, about two 
degrees of latitude from Quito and Chili. In the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, are deposited 
the bones of deer and of horses, found in masses 
which descended with the avalanches, from an ele- 
vation on the Himalaya mountains computed at 
sixteen thousand feet above the ocean. These ani- 
mals could niever have ascended the rugged way 
to this lofty region of eternal snow. 

Of all places on the globe, none are so remark- 
able for the quantity of their animal remains as 
those where we should least expect to find them,— 
the northern parts of Asia, and some parts of the 
Arctic regions. Here is the great burial-place of 
elephants. Their bones enter largely into the com- 
position of whole islands, at the mouth of the river 
Lena. "There is not,** says Pallas," in all Asiatic 
Russia, from the Don to the extremity of the pro- 
montory of Tchutchis, a stream or river in the 
banks of which elephants or other large animals, 
now strangers to that climate, are not found." 
Ivory is here obtained in such abundance, that a 
regular commerce in this article is established. 

In 1804, the immense body of a mammoth fell 
out of a bank of ice, near the mouth of the river 
Lena, and was projected upon the sand below. It 
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was entire, with the skin and flesh in a perfcjct state 
of preservation. It furnished not merely a repast, 
but a regular subsistence, for a considerable time, 
to the animals of prey in the vicinity. It was first 
observed in 1799, but so high up in the ice that it 
could not be reached. The ice gradually melted 
during the summers, and left it more and more ex- 
posed until it fell. In 1806, it was examined by 
Michael Adams, a member of the Academy of St* 
Petersburg. He carried away about three-fourths 
of the skin, which was of a weight so enormous 
that ten men moved it with difficulty. The animal 
was fourteen feet in length, and nine in height. It 
was covered with a short woolly under-hair, and 
long black bristles. 

The remains of the elephantine race have been 
discovered in great numbers in Englan^l, Italy and 
Germany, and in the United States of America. 
They have been found in the state of New- York, 
on the banks of the Ohio river, and in various parts 
of the valley of the Mississippi. 

There is no want of materials for prolonging 
this detail : it might be carried to an almost indefi- 
nite extent, but I must, after alluding to the animal 
remains of some caves in England, France, and 
Germany, bring it to a close. Of these caves, the 
most remarkable is one situated in Kirkdale, in the 
county of Yorkshire, in England. It is in the in- 
terior of a limestone rock. The onlv access to it 
is by crawling on the hands and knees throush a 
narrow passage. In 1821, the bones of some hun- 
dreds of tropical and other animals, hysBnas, ele- 
phants, rhinoceri, hippopotami, were discovered 
here, variously broken, and compressed within a 
series of narrow channels. There were also found 
the bones of tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, weasels, 
horses, oxen, three kinds of deer, rabbits, water- 
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rats, mice, ravens, pigeons, larks, and ducks. They 
were partially covered with mud and with the mat- 
ter which had dripped from the roof of the cave. 
The limestone in which the cave is situated is full 
of corals, and the roof and sides of the cave itself 
contain corals and shells. 

The cavern of KuUock, in Germany, is described 
as being of the size and proportions of a large 
church. It is said that there are hundreds of cart- 
loads of black animal dust entirely covering the 
whole floor, and that many thousands of individuals 
must have contributed to makeup such "an appal- 
ling mass of the dust of death." A writer remarks, 
** Here the prodigious quantity of animal earth, the 
vast number of teeth, jaws, and other bones, and 
the heavy grouping of the stalactites, produced so 
dismal an appearance as to lead Esper to speak 
of it as a fit temple for a god of the dead. Here 
hundreds of cart-loads of bony remains might be 
removed, bags might be filled with teeth, and ani- 
mal earth was found to reach to the utmost depth 
to which they dug." 

The cavern of Durfort in France, it is said, con- 
tains only human remains. They are found, and 
in considerable numbers, in a small chamber at the 
end of the cave, so diflScult of access as to preclude 
the idea of the cave having been a burial place. 
The descent into the cave is perpendicular for about 
twenty feet, and must be made by pressing with the 
hands and knees against the sides. After reaching 
the, bottom of this passage, difficulties still remain 
to be encountered before you can arrive at the spot 
where the bones repose.— The above are only a few 
among numerous instances of caves containing ani- 
mal remains in England, Germany, and France. 
Those of the latter country are noted for the inter- 
mixture of human remains with those of animals 
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pertaining chiefly to tropical regions^ and of species 
which are now extinct 

I have thus presented to the reader some speci- 
mens of the many facts connected with our subject, 
with which geology abounds. It is not pretended 
that to geologists they are new. • It is not for those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the 
science of geology that I write. Such persons 
have surveyed a much wider, richer field than is 
here exhibited. There is however, I am persuaded, 
a numerous class of readers to whom the cursory 
view which I have given, will not be unacceptable. 
The most which I could do in a work of this kind, 
was to indicate the general situation and nature of 
the field, and to bring and lay before the reader, 
not exarnples themselves of its varied and astonish- 
ing productions, but a bare description of some 
such examples. I sh^ll have done enough perhaps 
to satisfy him of the correctness of the positions 
to be hereafter laid down, and to stimulate him^ to 
further investigation. It has probably occurred to 
him ere this, to inquire what are the inferences to 
be derived from the facts here detailed. In what 
way do they stand related to the subject of the de- 
luge described in the Sacred History ? It certainly 
cannot be imagined that all the different remains 
of animals and vegetables buried in the different 
strata of the earth, in the soils of the surface, in 
the ice of the Arctic regions, those which lia upon 
the plains, upon the mountains, and in the caverns, 
are the widely dispersed ruins of one. general deluge. 
Whence came those which lie buried thousands of 
feet beneath the surface ? Why do we find only 
the lowest orders of living beings, and those per- 
taining to the sea, in the transition strata ? Why is 
it that the coal strata contain chiefly vegetable sub- 
stances 1 Why in the secondary, do we find otAy 
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aquatie animals, chiefly marine, fragments of ter- 
restrial vegetables, and enormous reptiles? Why 
in the uppermost of the secondary strata, the chalk, 
are the remains chiefly zoophytes and shells with 
no vegetables but marine, and why are they so 
perfectly preserved? Why in the tertiary strata 
is the intermixture of aquatic and amphibious ani- 
mals of different orders with the more perfect 
quadrupeds, and the vegetables of the land? Why 
the alternation of marine and fresh-water shells? 
Whfencfe the phenomena which have been described 
as pertaining to the surface ? It is evident that one 
single deluge is not sufficient to account for all 
these facts. Why then have they been recounted ? 
What light do they throw upon the subject ? In 
the first place, they show that the level of the con- 
tinents has not always been what it now is. The 
strata of the earth, with the exception of the primi- 
tive, and of these I neither affirm nor deny the fact, 
were not created in a mass. They are the work 
of accumulation. It is useless to remark that there 
is no possible mode by which the animal and vege- 
table creation could have penetrated a consistent 
mass to the depth of thousands of feet* There is 
no- possible way by which the spoils themselves 
could have been conveyed here. Bones and shells 
could never have entered into the solid rock. The 
remnants of organic existence found in the earth, 
must have been lying loose in the midst of the 
earthy materials which surround them, when the 
latter first acquired their consistence and solidity. 
All these materials must, at some period, have been 
held in loose particles in some fluid from which 

* The remains of an animal of the Sauian family, seventy 
feet in length, and which must have been apparently nine or 
ten feet high, are found inclosed in solid sandstone, moro 
than one thousand feet beneath the surface. * 

13 
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tbey were deported. It is &rther evident, that 
these earthy materials, charged with the ruins of 
the aninial and vegetable creation, were not all de- 
posited at one and the same time, since in that case» 
these ruins would all have been indiscriminately 
bonded together, subject to no rule but that of their 
i^cific gravity. They would be arranged in the 
order of their weight We thus acquire a perfect 
certainty that the secondary strata were formed by 
a series of accumulationSi And siqce in some 
cases the primitive strata are found shooting up 
through, and covering the secondary strata, and 
since also in many cases these secondary strata do 
iwt lie in the position in which they tnvst ham been 
deposited in the water, but exhibit indubitable marks 
of disturbing and elevating force, it is evident, that 
the preisent continents and mountains have been 
raised to their present height by some great internal 
agency, q>erating upon the crust of the globe ; and 
this since the creation of many races of animals. 
When was this tremendous force exerted ? When 
did this elevation take place ? Was it before or af* 
ter the creation o( man ? Was it all accomplished 
previous to the era at which the deluge of the Sa- 
cred History is fixed, that is, sixteen hundred and 
fifty»six years from the creation ? Without doubt 
that portion of the earth which was then the resi- 
dence of man, was at that time fitted for his resi- 
dence. But who can say that it had at that period 
the same elevation above the ocean that it now 

Eofisesses? Who can say that there has not been« 
oth before and since the date assigned to the de- 
luge of the Sacred History, a succession of subter- 
ranean efforts, elevating, at different times and in 
different situations, the continents and mountains, 
"until they stand above the waters as we now behold 
them? With this view of the matter our astonish* 
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toent will cease, when we are inlbrmed that aU 
the high hills under the whole heaven were cover** 
ed, though we should interpret the expression in 
the widest imaginable sense. We shall in this light 
plainly see the physical possibility of the submer*' 
gence of the entire dry land. 

.But our argument by no means stops* here. It 
goes much further. It ascertains the existence of 
diluvial action over the entire globe. Of the for* 
mer contact of the ocean with the surface of the 
present dry land, there can be no doubt The 
ocean has been upon all parts of it, even upon what 
are now the summits of the highest mountains ; for 
it has either left its footsteps imprinted there, or 
deposited its contents or its spoils. We may allow 
much for partiat inundations, for the constant wash- 
ing of the rivers, and of the sea against its shores^ 
for mountain-torrents, and for volcanoes communis 
eating with the sea beneath, and throwing up its 
products upon the land ; we may allow much for 
the inaccuracies of observers and describers, and 
for the false inferences of system-makers ; and still, 
with a survey of all the phenomena of the surface, 
we cannot escape the conviction, that that surface 
has been beneath the waters of the ocean. The 
vast deserts of sand, for. instance, could never have 
been the work of any thing but the ocean. We 
cannot, it is true, knowing as we do that the moun^ 
tains may and probably have been elevated to their 
present height at different times, be perfectly cer- 
tain that all points of the surface have been beneath 
the waters at one and the same period. I do not 
wish to press the argument beyond the limits of 
legitimate inference. Its tendency, at all events, is 
strongly to corroborate the narrative of the sacred 
history. 
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Different modes have been adopted for explainiiig 
the phenomena which the regular strata exhibit 

Some writers attempt to account for them by 
supposing that the present continents constituted 
the bed of the antediluvian ocean. The organic 
remains which the lower strata contain are, accord- 
ing to their theory, the remains of the inhabitants 
of that ocean, which lived and died there, and from 
time to time covered with the sands of that ocean, 
and with the soils washed in from the land. If they 
happen to contain terrestrial animals or plants, 
these were conveyed there by accidental causes. 
The antediluvian continents were at the time of 
the deluge submerged, and became the bottom of 
the present ocean. The bottom of the primitive 
ocean, in which these remains had been collecting 
from the creation, a period of 1656 years, then rose 
up. The upper strata, containing as they do ter- 
restrial animals and vegetables in abundance, were 
deposited at the time of the deluge from the float- 
ing soils of the old continents. The animals and 
vegetables borne away by the waters, sunk and 
were buried up as the deposits were forming. 

Other geologists, and some of them among the 
most eminent, adopt a different theory. They have 
recourse to a series of successive revolutions and 
changes. In' their , opinion, the earth has been 
covered with water, not once or twice merely, but 
many times. The order followed in the creation 
of organic beings was progressi*^e. The lower 
orders of animals, entombed in the transition strata, 
were created before the dry land appeared. The 
coal strata, filled with vegetable substances, and 
containing fresh-water shells, mark the appearance 
of dry land. The marine remains in the secondary 
strata indicate the recurrence of the ocean; and the 
amphibious animals, terrestrial vegetables, and fresh 



water shells, show that during this period dry land 
also existed. The, chalk containing marine remains 
exclusively, and those in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, seems to have been deposited under a deep and 
tranquil sea. The tertiary strata contain indications 
of a state of things resembling the present The 
earth was now fitted for the residence of the more 
perfect terrestrial quadrupeds. The marine and 
fresh-water remains mingled with those of terres- 
trial beings, show, however, that deluges occurred 
during this period. And finally, the surface of the 
earth everywhere bears the marks of some mighty 
flood which has swept over it, overwhelmed its 
intiabitants, and buriea them beneath its ruins. The 
temperature of the earth was at that time much 
higher than it now is. The climate of even the 
polar regions was a tropical cUmate. This suppo- 
sition accounts for the occurrence of tropical fruits, 
tropical vegetables, and animals, in countries where 
now the living species are unknown. At the time 
of the catastrophe which overwhelmed the polar 
regions, the change of temperature occurred. The 
elephants, on a sudden buried in the waters, were, 
as these waters congealed, encased in the solid ice, 
and have come down to us as messengers to report 
the ruin of a former world. 

Such are very briefly the principal theories which 
have been adopted to explain the phenomena of 
organic remains. The weight of authority is vastly 
in favour of the latter. The supporters of both 
claim for them a perfect consistency with the 
sacred history. It is not my province to discuss 
their merits. I state them merely to show one 
thing. Geologists, however they may differ in 
otlier respects, agree in admitting the existence of 
the sea, at some former period, upon the dry land 
Some afilirm that there nas been but one deluge, 

13* 
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and others that there have been many. In eithei 
case, the sacred history is confirmed. If the his- 
tory of a deluge were written no where but in the 
pages of divine inspiration, (key being admitted to 
be such, it would be useless to seek for external 
proof. But the claims of the sacred history of the 
deluge to divine inspiration have been assailed, since 
it has been asserted, it relates events highly improb- 
able, if not impossible. The assertion might be met 
by referring to the omnipotence of Jehovalu He 
who established the laws of nature is not limited by 
those laws. Miraculous agency might be introduced 
for the accomplishment of any objects to which 
they were inadequate. Wheft, however, we turn 
to the earth, the necessity for such an argument 
ceases. We find there a physical history of dilu- 
vial action, written in characters which it is difificult 
to misunderstand. The mind feels rebuked for any 
unbelief which it may have entertained, and learns 
the salutary lesson, that Nature and Revelation cor- 
respond ; that Philosophy and Revealed Religion, 
when they come upon common ground, go hand ia 
handr 



VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS 

rUBLUHEO BY 

KEY & BIDDLE. 



PINNOCK'S ENGLAND. 

rfflRD AMERICAJN, FROM THE TWETiTY-THIRD LONDON 

EDITION. 

PINNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, fron^ the Inva. 
sion of Julius Caesar to the death of Geor^ II., with a 
continuation to the year 1832 : with Questions for exa- 
mination at the end of each section ; besides a variety of 
yaluable information added throughout the work, consist- 
ing of Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns and Eminent 
Persons, copious Explanatory Notes, Remarks on the 
Politics, Manners, and Literature of the Age, and an Out- 
line of the Constitution. Illustrated with Thirty En- 
gravinffs on Wood. Third American, corrected and re- 
vised £om the Twenty-third English Edition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

Messrs. Key & Biddle, PhiUuUlpkia, Oct, 20, 1834. 

Gentlemen — Be pleased to accept my thankp for the favour jrou 
have done me in sending a copy of your neat and attractive edition of 
Pinnock*8 <iioidBmith'8 England. It appears to me to have been sedu- 
lously prepared for the purpose which it professes to subserve — that 
of a convenient manual lor schools and academies. By the questiona 
and tabular viewu at the ends of the several chapters, Uie scholar will 
be able to test his own acquisitions, and to embrace at a glance an im- 
portant collection of facts, in regard to the history and bi<^raphy of the 
period of which he has been reading. These land-martu for the me- 
mory serve to raise a host of reminiscences, all interesting to the dili- 
gent and inquiring student.—- With mj^ wishes for the success of the 
work, accept the assurances of the high respect wiUi which I sub 
scribe myself Your obedient servant, 

WALTER R. JOHNSON, 
PrqftMor of Mechanica and Naturai Phiio90pk§ 
in the Franklin JnttiiuU, 



Frcm & JONES^ A. M. Principal of the Ckuuoai and Matkemeticai 

InstiltUe, Philadelphia. 

I have attentively examined Pinnock's improved edition of Dr 
Goldsmith's History of England, published by Messrs. Key & Biddle, 
of this city, and am impressed with its excellence. I have no hesita- 
tion in expressinff my Full approbation of the work, with my belief that 
it will receive a liberal patronage from an enlightened community. 

UthMo: 1834. 
I consider Pinnock's edition of Goldsmith's History oi England as 
the best edition of tliat work which has yet been published for the 
use of schools. The tables of contemporary sovereigns and eminent 
persons, at the end of each chapter, afford the means of many useful 
remarks and comparisons with the history of other nations. With 
these views, I cheerfully recommend it as a book well adapted to 
school purposes. JOHN M. KEAGY. 

Friends' Academy, Philadelphia. 

We fully concur m the opinion as. expresfed above. 



SETll SMITH, 
J. H. BLACK, 
THOS. COLLINS, 
JAMES CROW ELL, 
J. B. WALKER, 
S. C. WALKER, 
T. H. WILSON, 
J. MADEIRA, 
WM. MANN, 
W. MARRIOTT, 
C. B. TREGO, 
URIAH KITCHEN, 
TIIOS. EUSTACE, 
JOHN HASLAM, 
W. CITRRAN, 
J. STOCKDALE, 
S. H. REEVES, 
J. HAYMAR, 
W. B. ROSE, 
CIIAS. MEAD, 
BEN J. MAYO, 

rbv. s. m. GAYunr, wu- 

roinjrton, DsL 
E. FOliSE, 
J. E. SLACK, 
JOSEPH R. EASTBURN, 
A. STEVENSON, 



WM. A. GARRI6UES, 

M. SOULE, 

Rbv. CHAS. HENRY ALDEN, 

JOHN EUSTACE, 

BEN J. C. TUCKER, 

HUGH MORROW, 

WM. McNAIN, 

E. H. HUBBARD, 

R. LAKE. 

JOHN WEBB, 

JOHN ORD, 

SaML. CLENDENIN. 

D. R. ASHTON, 

J. O'CONOR, Scc'y tothePhila. 
Association of Teachers. 

JOSEPH WARREN, 

THOMAS CONRAD, 

THOS. MoADAM, 

Rev. SAML. W. CRAWFORD, 
A. M. Principal of Acadl. Dept 
of University of Pennsylvania. 

M. L. HURLBUT, 

R. W. CUSHMAN, 

AUGUSTINE LUDINGTON, 

JOHN ERHARDT, 

OLIVER A. SHAW, 

A. D. CLEVELAND. 



Baltimore, Dee. 1834. 
We fully concur in the opinion above expressed. 



SAML. JONES, 
O. W. TREADWELL, 
E. BENNETT, 
E. R. HARNEY, 
ROBT. O'NEIIX, 
N. SPELMAN, 
S. W. ROSZELL, 
SAMUEL HUBBELL^ 
H. O. WATTS, 

C. F. BANSEMER, 

D. E. REESE, 
8. A CLARKE, 
JOHN FINLEY A. H. 



William Hamilton, 
jos. walker, 
james shanley, 
david ring, 
robt. walker, 

D. W. B. McCLELAN, 
8. A. DAVIS, 
JAS. F. GOULD, 
JOSH. H. CLARKE, 
FRANCIS WATERS^ 
JOHN MAGEE. 
MIGHL. POWER. 



New York, Dec. ]83t. 
We fully concur in the opinion above exproKed. 

W. R. ADDINGTON, THOMAS GILDERSUGVE, 

BERNARD THOR.\TON, MELANCTHON HOYT, 

SHEPPARD JOHNSTON, THOMAS V. FOWLER. 

HORACE COVELL, J. BAILE, 

P. PERRINE, SAMUEL GARDNER, 

J. B. KIDDER, G. VALE, 

SOLOMON JENNER, J. TAFT, 

JOSEPH M'KEFiN, JOSIAH J. UNDERHILI^ 

EZRA MUNDY, C. W. NICHOLS, ^^ 

C, CARTER. THOMAS M'KEE, 

LEONARD HAZELTINB, G. J. HORRER, 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, N. DUNN, 

HENRY SWORDS. R. TOBITT, 

J. M. ELY, SAMUEL BROWN, 

W. M. SOMERVn.LE, ADN. HEGEMAN, 

NORTON THAYER, WILLIAM FORREST. 

Gentlemen— I have looked (but without effect, till now) for a reading* 
book combining at once, interest, chasteness of diction, and valuable histo- 
rical inforniatioti, placed in so enticing a form as to induce the student to 
read it for itself and the facts it coutains. My long experience has taught 
me, that, without interest, the pupil will not trouble himself to understand; 
and without understanding, 'tie in vain to teach, either for improvement in 
the science of reading or for information. Happily, teachers have in Pin 
nock's Goldsmith's Iiistory of England numerous requisites unknown to 
tiie best of its predecessors. Youn^ L. BICKNELL. 

Philadelphia, Nn. 1B34. 

We fully concur hi the above. WM. ROBERTS, 

B. N. LEWIS. 

Messrs. Ebt & Btddi.b, November 21, 1834. 

Gentlemen— 1 have been much pleased by the perusal of " Pinnock's inu 
proved edition of Dr. Goldsmith's History of En^and." I think it fully en« 
titled to the appellaiion, improved, and should rejoice to see it placed ui the 
hands of all our American youth. That you, gentlemen, may meet with 
that encouragement which efforts to supply the wants of our schools merit, 
Is the deshre of Yours, &c. J. H. BROWN, 

Principal ofihe English and MathematiccU Academy f 
No. 52 Cherry-street, Philad. 

Review of "Pinnock^s Oeldsmith^s England," made at the requeM, and 
for the use of the Lyceum of Teactiers of the city of Philadelphia , 
by J. H Brown, Principal of Claasuxd Academy, 52 Ckerry'StreeL 

PINNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION OF Da. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, illustrated by thirty Engravinss on wood. The first 
American, corrected and revised from tbe 23d English edition, pp. 453. 
Fhilad. Key & Biddle, 1334. 

Thbbk Is no history, except our own, which is of so much interest to ue 
as that of England ; and probably no history of England, designed for the 
use of schooS, has been so popular as that ot Dr. Goldsmith. And ye^ 
Teachers have long felt the want of some work that should remedy many 
defects which are found in it' Mr. Pinnock has continued the history to the 
year 1832, with the addition of " questions for examination," at the end of 
each section; the latter, I am aware, will be received by some teachers as 
of doubtful utility ; vet the judicious teacher, by viewing the questions 
merely as hints to himself, will so vary them, as to avoid tbe too commos 
srrqr of neglecting the section for the question. A more important addi- 
doll is the tables of contemporary sovereigns and eminent personi^ vritli 



e»pfc>oi ezplanatoiy notes, and remarks on the poBtlcs, nutanen, ud Btera 
ture of the age. So far as the original work of Dr. Goldsmiih is presenr3r^ 
I shall not presume to speak. The notes above alluded to are vaiuahle 
additions to the original work; and happily interspersed. The remarks 
on politics, manners, and literature, thui/^h judiciously made, fall short in 
amount of what many would consider proper for an interesting send instruc- 
tive history ; yet, as this part, if much extended, would be dull and spiritless 
to the young, (for whom the work is chiefly intended,) perhaps ihe author 
has pursued the best course. 

Tlie style is animated and clear, abounding sufficiently in anecdote to 
make U interesting to the young, and may be considered the inost interest- 
ing history o( Eninand (for the use of schools) extant. 

(Signed) J. II. BROWN, 

Prlnciiml of Academy, 52 Cberry-st 



GUY ON ASTRONOMY, 

AND KEITH ON THE GLOBES. 

THIRTEENTH EDITION. 

GUY*S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, AND AN 
ABRIDGEMENT OF KEITH'S NEW TREATISE 
ON THE GLOBES. Thirteenth American edition, with 
additions and improvements, and an explanation of the 
Astronomical part of the American Almanac. Illustrated 
with eighteen plates, drawn and engraved on steel, in the 
best manner. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A Toluroe containine Guy's popular treatise of Astronomy and Keith 
on the Globes, having been sabmitted to us for exarainatiou, and caro- 
fully examined, we can without any hesitation recommend it to the 
notice and patronage of parents and teachers. The work on astronomy 
is clear, intelligible, ana suited to the comprehension of young per- 
sons. It comprises a great amount of information, and is well illustrated 
with steel enffravings Keith on the Globes has long been reco^ised 
as a standard schoo»-book. The present edition, comprised m the 
latme volume with the Astronomy, is improved by the omission of 
much extraneous matter, and the reduction of size and price. On (ha 
whole, we know of no 8chooi-b(x>k which comprises so much in so 
little space as the new edition of Guy and Keith. 

TIfOS. EUSTACE, W. B. ROSR 

JOHN FtASIAAT, CHAS. MEAD, 

W; ClfRRAN, BENJ. MAYO, 

SAML. CLENDENIN, HUGH MORROW, 

ft n. RBEVEd, J. H. BIACK, 

JOBN STOCJLDAIE, « C. WALKER, 
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i. B. WALKER, THOS. OOLLIN& 

J. E. 8LACIL WM. MANN, 

JOSEPH R. EaSTBURN, RIAL LAKE, 
WM. McNAIN, W. MARRIOTT, 

II. O. WATTa C. B. TREGO, 

J. O'CONOR, Secretary to JOHN ERHARDTi 
the Phila. Association of R. W. UUSHMAN, 
Teachers. THOS. McADAM, 

B. N. LEWIS. Rbv. SAML. W. CRAWFORD 
Rbv. CHAS. H. ALDEN, Principal of Acadl. Dent, of iii« 
BENJ. C. TUCKER, University of Pennsylvania. 

J. H. BROWN, O. A. SHAW, 

JOHN ORD, AUGDSTINB LUDINGTON 

SETH SMITH, M. SOULE, 

WM. ROBERTS, WM. A. GARRIGUE3. 

T. H. WILSON, M. L. HURLBUT. 

JOSEPH WARREN, 

BcUHmoref Dee. 1834. 
We fully concur in the opinion above expreined. 

E. BENNETT, JAMES SHANLEY, 

C. F. BANSEMAR, DAVID RING, 

E. R. HARNEY, ROBT. WALKER, 

ROBT. 0'NEUX» D. W. B. McCLELAN, 

N. SPELMAN, S. A. DAVIS, 

8. W. ROSZELL, JAS. F. GOULD, 

SAMUEL IIUBBELL, JOS. H. CLARKE, A. Bl 

D. E. REESE, FRANCIS WATERS, 
S. A. CLARKE, JOHN MAGEE, 
JOS. WALKER, MICHL. POWER, 

O. W. TOEADWELL, C. D. CLEVELAND. 

Rbv. S. M. GAYLEY, Wil- 
mington, DeL 

mmraham, Oct. 27, 1834. 

We have used Guy'i Astronomy, and Keith on the Globes, as a 
lext^book, during the pest year; it is in all respects such an one as was 
wantedt and we have no disposition to exchange it for any other with 
which we are acquainted. 

WM. G. MITCHELL. 

Lecturer on the Natural Sciences and AMtronomjf^ 
in Wesleyan Academy ^ Maes. 

New YorJfc, Dee. 1834. 
We fully concur in the opinion above expressed. 

BERNARD THORNTON, W. M. SOMERVnJJB. 

HORACE COVELL NORTON THAYER, 

P. PERRINE, THOMAS GILDERSLIEVE, 

J. B. KIDDER, MELANCTHON HOYT. 

SOLOMON JENNER, THOMAS V. FOWLER, 

JOSEPH M'KEFiN, JOSEPH BAILE, 

C. CARTER, SAMUEL GARDNER, 

LEONARD HAZELTINE, WUXUM FORREST. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, C. W. NICIiOl " 

W. R. ADDINGTON, THOMAS M«KJ 

HENRY SWORDS) ADN. HEGP 

J. M. ELY, 6. YALEL 

AS 



BRIDGE'S ALGEBRA. 

A TREATISE ON THE ELEMENTS OP ALGE 

BRA. By Re». B. Bridge, U.D. F.H.S., Fellow of St. 

Peter's Collegei Cambridge, and late Professor ol Ma 

thematica in ue East India College, Herts. RevLaed and 

corrected from the eighth London edition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In thii nerk iho hillierta nbatncl and difficult acienro or Algebm a 

rimplifed aiid illiwlnled to u in be Bliainsble bv Ibe younger clan uf 

leamen and bj ihoH who have nol the lid M ■ mchai. Ii ii al- 

raadji inlfodueed into the Umversiiy of Pflnniylvania. at PhilaJal- 

phia; and tha WeiMm Univartity at Pliiaburg. Ii it alM Iht> leii- 

book of Oummere'i Srbool at Burlington, and Friendi' College ai 

HaTerfurdi and of a great number of (he befll schuuEi Uiroughuur thti 

Vnitod Slatsi. It u equally adapted to camman achuoli and uotlcgo. 

Philaddphia. March llh, IE33. 

Biidge'a Algebm i> (he leil-booh in the *cho<d under my care; arul 

I am toOer plaaaed with il than wiih any which 1 have bereloluie 

VMti. The author ia very clear in hia eiolananont. and avaleniatic in 

Hi* amiigemeat, and bu aucceeded in 



Haeuce, an agtceable and intereBliiiE 
JO 



fOUN FROS^r. 



Wa fully coDCUt in die opinion above eipn 
CHAS. nLNSV ALDEN, 
J, (V CON Oft. aecretarr lo 



le Phi la. Ai 
Vnmnity pfPaauyhmia. ilatdi 30, 1833. 



OnrrUMEN — (n compliance wiih ywr rnueat that I would give 

Cmy opinion rcapecung your edition of Bridge's Algebra, I beg 
le lo aay. that ^le work appean lo be well adaplad lo the inairu[> 
lion of Btudena. Thearnngenient aflheaeveral panaoribe acienca 

Youn. reapecifully, ROBERT ADRAIN. 

n of Scidge'a Algabra ai eipcamed by 



THOd. Mc.UlAM. 

Kav. HAML, W. CRAWFORD, 
Principal afAcadl. Dem. orUia 
llnilenilT nr Pannirlniik. 

JOHN ER&AHDT, 

R. W. CUWHAN. 

Kav. a. H. OAYLET, WlUiw. 
i«>,l>«L ^^ 



L'] 



IBl^U^ 



J08. WALKEB, 
UAVID RING, 
KOBT. WALKER, 
h. W. McC'l-ELAN, 

JOS.' II. CLARKE. A. I 
FRANUia W*TEB^ 
JOHN MAGE6 



Oendtmai — I 'have been highly gralifit 
• BriJge'* Almbrs," published Iw you ; eili 
genecal ininMuttion iii our aFhoDla. I ■bull 




K™ Tor*, Dtc. IBM. 
We fiillr concnr in the oiHiiien Bbore eipmMd. 

NHBTON THAYER 

Tl^UMAS Oll.DERtaiEV] 
MELANCTllON IIOVT, 
THOMAS V. FOWLER, 
JOSEPH BAH.E, 
BAItlUEL liARUNER, 

TIIOUAH U'K^ 



TO TEACHERS OF FRENCH. 
L'ABEILLE POUR LBS ENFANS, oa Lee<»t3 Pran- 
faiscB, l^re pBrtis ; a I'aBage dea ecoles. 
Bnenl compUUkiia of ibart tmdlDienitlnf French Ulea have been lalely 
oOkred a the puMlc b aH of Ihein, howerer, expreulimi ere lounil 
which, ■khoii|h hmlMu lo the «ti or a FrMKhmu, offend iliii of s csre- 
AiUt educUcd Amertoaa cbUd. U i* Iro* ihai ibe Frenih dn not coDslclBr 
"Hon Dleu!" naulDf | wUh Uwm, k ia aquhnlem id "QrEciDuHP ar 
"OfL deu!" bal It It certnln^ deainble that the eyn and Die eu of ihs 
papllaarachoDlita ltd* coiuin^ianhl not become accUHtamed to audi ei. 

nreuiolu. That haie theiefne bei ' 

wrk, la weUar ■■— -' 

tainlnf ttw Mil 



M mdinf book. Th« ayle la aloiple, thi 

. J &« Miomft biTenhiaa, or diBlculr^a, . 

tnnglallon or Ihe Idiomatic ei 



ko BccepLaboD BO 



X'. 



IN PKES8, 

TttfiBmning nns and valvalilt um-ki for Schooli and Academiei. 

PINNOCKW IMFROVED EDITION OF DR GOLDSMITirS 

tOOTORr CF GREECE, reriaed romcud and TCiy eofMiderably 
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enlarged, by the addition of several new chapten and numeroufi use- 
ful notes, with questions for examination, at the end of each section 
Revised from the twellth London edition, with thirty engravings, by 
Aiherton. 

PINNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. GOLDSMITH'S 
II1S1X)RV OF ROME, to which is prefixed sn IntnMiuctiun to the 
study oi' Roman history, and a great variety of inform itioii throughout 
the work, on the Manners, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Romans, 
with questions for examination, at the end of each section. Revised 
from the twelfth London edition, with additions and improvements, 
with thirty engravings, by Atherton. ' 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. K. & p. have in prepa- 
ration such a History of the United States as has been long and 
loudly called for by Teachers and Parents. It will be written by a 
gentleman very favourably known as an historian, who is eminently 
capable of making a book that will, in every respect, satisfy the wants 
of the public. The style of getting up will be the same as Pin- 
nock's Goldsmith's England, which, the publishers are happy to say, 
has met with the decic^d approbation of Teachers and Parents. 

SACRED HISTORY OF THE DELUGE, illustrated and cor- 
roborated by evidences derived from tradition, mythology, and ge- 
ology; adapted to courses ot Scripture Study, in colleges and higher 
seminaries, and to general use, by Francis Fellowes, A. M., with an 
Introductory Essay on the Study of the Scriptures as a part of liberal 
education. By the Rev. Chauncey Col ton, A. M., Preisident of Bristol 
College. 

A FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the use of schools. Farl 1 
comprising Mechanics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acous 
tics, Pyrunomics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism. With 
notes, references, questions for examination, and a copiuus index, by 
Waller R Johnson, Professor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy in 
^e Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania. 

A FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the uRe of schools. Pari 2, 
comprising Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Chrystallography, Ge- 
ology, Oryctollc^y, and Meteorology. With notes, references, ques- 
tions ff>r examination, and a copious index, by Walter R. J(»hnsoB, 
Professor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy iii the Franklin In- 
stitute of the State of Pennsylvania. 

MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE, from the German 
of John J. Eschenbui^. With additions, by Professor Fiske of Am- 
herst College. The work comprises four parts : — I. The Archseology 
of Greek and Roman Literature and Art 2. The Greek and Roman 
Classic Authors. 3. The Greek and Roman Mythology. 4. The Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, on a plan entirely new, by John Oswald. Revised and 
improved, and especially adapted to the purpose of teaching Euglifth 
Composition in schoola and academies, by J. M. Keagy. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK 

THE SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK ; OR, A FAMILIAR IN- 
TRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, for the use of Schools and Academies, on the baBU 
of Mr. J. M. Mofiat Part I. Comprising Mechanics, Hydrosta- 
tics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyronomics, Optics, 
Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism. With Emendations, Notes, 
Questions for Examination, List of Works for Reference, some 
additional Illustrations, and an Index. By Walter R. Johnson, 
A.M., Professor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy in the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, Member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the American Institute of Instruction. 

Messrs. Kby &. Bidolb,— PhUaddphxa^ June 22, 1835. 

I have carefully examined your "Scientific Class- Book, Part I." and find 
it what has for some time been much wanted in our academies and high 
schools. The emendations, notes, and additional illustrations, are important, 
and what might be expected from one so perfectly at home, both theore- 
tically and practically,. in the range of Natural Philosophy, as Mr. Joliuson 
is extensively known to be. The list of works for reference will be appre- 
ciated by intelligent teachers. I have introduced it as a Text-Bool^ and 
commend it cordially to the notice and examination of others. 

CHARLES HENRY ALI>EN, 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School for Young Ladies, 

I fully concur in the above. SAMUEL JONES. 

Philadelphia, June'H, 1835. 
I fully concur with Messrs. Frost, Keagy, and Jones, in their opinion of 
Mr. Johnson's work on Natural Philosophy, and shall immediately adopt the 
book as the best I know of for use in my own and other schools, in this city, 
in which I give instruction. . OLIVER A. SHAW. 

We have examined Mr. Johnson's Scientific Class-Book, and are so well 
satisfied with its merits, that we shall adopt it as a class-book on Natural 
Philosophy in our school. S. C. & J. B. WALKER. 

Mbssrs. Key & Biddlb, — Philadelphia, June 26, 183S. 

A careful examination of the treatise on Mechanical Philosophv, entitled 
"The Scientific Class- Book, Part L" has satisfied me, that it is by far the 
most complete class-book, on that subject, which has yet fallen under mv 
notice. The additions made by Professor Johnson, particularly the bibh- 
ographical notes, are not less creditable to his learning and sound judgment, 
than conducive to the utility of the work for the purposes of instruction. 
The volume may be safely recommended as a standard class-bonk for 
schools and private students. JOHN FROST. 

Messrs. Key &. Bwdle, 

Gentlemen :—\i is with much pleasure that I have examined "The Sci- 
entific Class-Book," on the basis of J. M. Mofiat, Esq., by Walter R. John- 
son, A.M. It is such a work as the advancing state of education in this 
tountry particularly demands at the present time. I hope its use may 
become general 

With regard, yonr% J. H. BROWN. 
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#Vmk AUsantkr D. Baehej A.M., PrqftMor qf Ifahirai Pkilouphif mud 
Chemiatrjff Univertity itf Ptinnayltania* 

Oentlemen:—l have examined, with much pteasnre, the flnt put of the 
"Scientific Class- Book." The additions of the American editor appear to 
me to have well adapted the book for use in schools and academies. 
Its utility to the general reader has no doubt been increased by the same 
labours. Very respectfully, yours, 

September 16, 1835. A. D. BACHE. 

fVom S. Jonett, A.M., Aindpal ^f Mathematical and CUaneal Ifutitute, 

I regard "Guy's Elements of Astronomy," and " Keith on the Olobts,*' 
as the best book of the kind which 1 have examined, and feel a confidence 
that the price of the work, the beautiful and appropriate illustrations, and 
the hanosoine and correct manner in which the treatises have been exe- 
cuted by the publishers and editor, as well as their Intrinsic merit, will 
commend them to every parent and teacher. 

Philadelphia, July 21, 1835. 8. JONES. 

We cordially concur in the recommendation of Messrs. Key ic Biddle'i 
•ditlon of Guy and Keith. 

REV. DAVID R. AUSTIN, A.M^ 
Principal qf Moneon Academy, Monean, Maaa., September 2\, VS&k 

T. L. WRIGHT, 
Principal of East Hartford Claerical and Engliah School^ East ffartftfrd, 
September 23, 1835. 

JVom Simeon Hart, jun., A.M., for several years Principal qf Fiarmin^ 

ton Academy, Connecticut, 

Mbssrs. Kbt A Biddlb,— • 

I have examined, with considerable attention, " Bridge's Treatise on the 
Elements of Algebra," and am so favonrably imprejised with its excellence, 
that I have introduced it into my school as one of the text-books to be used 
by students in algebra. 

I have also examined^ with mnch pleasure, "the Scientific Class-Book, or 
a familiar Introduction to the Principles of Physics! Science," and would 
say, in the words of the closing paragraph of the preface, " that whatever 
merit may be claimed for other treatises on tlie same departments in science, 
this, it is confidently anticipated, will be found to embrace as full and satis- 
factory a view of the subjects on which it treats, as any similar compilation 
wtalcb has hitherto been dedicated to the service of American youth." 

An examination of "Guy's Astronomy," and "Keith on the Globes," has 
resulted in the conviction, that they may be safely recommended to parents 
and teachers as works well calculated to interest and instruct' the intelli- 
gent scholar. 

Pinnock's improved edition of Br. Goldsmith's " Abridgment of the Hie* 
tory of Rome," and his improved edition of the " History of England," are 
works which need only to be known to be admired, as well adapted to the 
wants of schools and academies in this country. 

Respectfully yours, SIMEON HART, JuH. 

Farmingtortt Conn., S^tember 4, 183^. 

Prom Rev. Dr. Comelitu D. Vfeethrook, Principal qf a Female Schoei, 

New Brunswicki New Jersey. 

T have examined Pinnock's Improved edition of Dr. Goldsmith's " History 
ef England," by Key A Biddle of Philadelphia, and I do most cheerAiUy 
recommend it to teachers of schools and academies as the best Aq[aa«* 
ment of that very popular school book I have ever seep 

gem Brunemcit Auguet 1, 1835 
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t moiC oordlally Join ^th Dr. Wettbrook lii hlf opInioB of Pfaino«k's 
Goldnnlth's Eoffland. 

REV. DAVID R. AUSTIK, A.M.. 
Principal of MonsonActtdenif^ Monaim, Mass., September 21, 183S. 

/V«n T. L. Wright, A.M., Principal of East Baftford Clasncal and 

* English School. 

I very cheerfally concur with S. Jones, A.M., Principal of the Classical 
and Mathemtfical Instihite, relative to "Pinnock's England;" and with Dr. 
Adrain in bis opiiHon expressed of " Bridge's Algebra." "Pinnock's 
Rome," I regard as well adapted to the use offichdols and private readhig. 

Etut Hartford, September 23, 1835. 

Prom Rev. C. D. Westbrook, D.D., Tsacher, Nexe Jersey. 

I have examined Kev & Riddle's edition of " Guy's Elements of Astro* 
nomy," and '* An Abridgment of Keith's Treatise on the Globes." Keith 
on the use of the globes is too well known to need any recommendation ; 
and "Guy's Astronomy" will recommend itself to any one who wishes to 
introduce to his scholars, or to his children, the interesting and sublime 
study of astronomy. CORNEUUS D. WESTBROOK. 

Neto Brunswick, August 1, 1835. 

Prem N. W. Fiske, A.M., V. D. M., Professor, Amherst ColUge^ Mass, 
Messrs. Kbt &. Biodlb, — 

Oentlemen:—'VfW\\ great satisfaction, I have examined your editions of 
" Pinnock's Goldsmith's Rome" and. " England." They are executed in a 
very convenient and attractive form, and are works which may be confi> 
dently recommended for use In all our schools and academies. 

The "Scientific Class- Book" appears to me, judging from the portions I 
have jret found time to read, a very excellent work^ A vast amoimt of the 
most mteresting and valuable knowledge is brought into a small compass, 
and is generally presented in a very clear and happy method. I hope it 
will obtain extensive circulation, as I know of nothing better adapted for 
common instruction in the sciences which are treated in the part I have 
seen. Very respectfully, I am yours, 

September 2\, 1835. N. W- FISKE. 

In the opinion expressed by Professor Fiske, respecting the " Scientific 
Class-Book, Part I." I can most cheerfully concur. 

E. S. SNELL, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in Amherst CoUq^Cf 

Massachusetts. 

From Rev. David R. Avstin, A.M., Principal of Monson Academy. 

1 fully agree with Professors Fiske and Snell, in regard to the " Scientific 
Class- Book," and shall adopt it in the institution of which I have the change 

D. R. AUSTIN. 

I concnr with Professor Fiske, and numerous others, in relation to " Pin 
nock's Rome." ' D. R. AUSTIN. 

Monson, September 23, 1835. 

Samuel Jones, A.M., of Philadelphia, says of Bridge's Algebra:— "Th 
lucid style or investigating subjects pursued by Professor Bridge in hit 
'Conic Sections,' and other works, is found commenced here : the arrange* 
ment is methodical and good, and I can unhesitatingly recommend H as well 
worthy of the places of the ill-digested compilations used in many schools." 

We cordially join with Mr. Jones in his opinion of Key A Diddle's edition 
of "Bridle's Algebra." H. S. AUSTIN. 

J. M. MOORE, 
J. CROWLEY, A.B. 



